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EDITORIAL 


HE use by both sides in this world at war of the 

openirg phrase of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony to 

symbolise the will to victory has added a little more 
to the popularity of what has always been Beethoven’s 
most popular symphony. It m‘ght be more effective to 
leave the openirg phrase of the Fifth Symphony to the 
German broadcastirg stations as their signature tune and 
counter it with the openirg of the Scherzo in the Eroica 
Symphony, which is an even more dynamic expression of 
the will to victory. Moreover, the Eroica Symphony as 
a whole has more to do, if one may use the expression, 
with our time than the Fifth Symphony. 

The H.M.V. publication last month of that great 
Third Symphony in E flat played by the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Toscanini, and recorded at a 
public performance in America, is timely. Whatever’ a 
musical critic m’ght have to object to or praise in this 
version he would have to admit the dynamic energy of it, 
the mental v'gour and the abundant fullness of its life. 
As I remember, there was once a moment when Toscanini 
thovght that Mussolini was a hero and a liberator. It 
was a belief which did not last long, and I could not resist 
the fancy that while Toscanini was conductirg this per- 
formance he was conductirg Mussolini to that deep circle 
of Hell which Lolds those who have betrayed their country. 

In 1798 Beethoven was presented to the French Ambas- 
sador in Vienna, and made friends with him, apparently 
on the strergth of their admiration for the achievements of 
General Bonaparte. It is true that Bonaparte’s dazzling 
victories in Italy had been at the expense of the-Austrians, 
but in 1797 he had been the moving spirit in bringing 
about the Treaty of Campo Formio, the terms of which 
had been most surprisirgly favourable to Austria. At this 
date Beethoven saw in Bonaparte the potential saviour cf 
Europe. He looked to him to cure the abuse of freedom in 
which the French revolutionaries had indulged, and 
expected him to lead and direct the cause of an ideal 


freedom. In fact Bonaparte, at this date, appeared to 


Beethoven very much what Hitler appeared to German 
youth ten years 2go. Therefore when the French Ambas- 
sador suggested that he should compose a symphony and 
dedicate it to Bonaparte, Beethoven was taken with the 
idea and he allowed his imzgination to dwell on the 
suggestion and finally to give it fructifyirg shape. 

The career of Bonaparte for the next five years brought 
no disillusionment to the composer. Beethoven rejoiced 
when he became first Consul, as in the reincarnation of 
some noble Roman from the pzges of Plutarch, and 
undoubtedly it was durirg the time he was First Consul 
that the creative genius of Bonaparte burned with its 
greatest intensity. Indeed, if all that Bonaparte achieved 
during the Consulate could have been stabilised without 
the suspicion that Ergland: would, by hook or by crook, 
attempt to destroy him and all his hopes for a new Europe, 
we m‘ght to-day be a happier world. Alas, the uneasy 
Peace of Amiens was as much of a failure as Munich, and 
when war came 2gain the British Government and Bona- 
parte were both completely convinced of the other’s 
perfidy. Yet Beethoven continued to admire Napoleon, 
as he had now become, though the Erglish were justifiably 
alarmed and indignant when in October, 1802, six months 
after the Peace of Amiens, French troops “ peacefully ” re- 
occupied Switzerland. Nor was Beethoven as much 
disturbed as the Erglish by the refusal of the French 
to evacuate Holland, and by Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion in January, 1803, that “it is recegnised by Europe 
that Italy and Holland as well as Switzerland are at the 
disposal of France.” In fact it was durirg the summer 
and autumn of that year 1803 that Beethoven was ergeged 
in writirg the greater part of the Eroica Symphony. In 
May, 1803, when the Kreutzer Sonata was receiving its 
first performance at 8 o’clock in the mornirg in the 
Avgarten, France and Ergland were zgain at war. In 
Avgust, 1804, when Beethoven had just written on the 
outside page of a fair copy of his new symphony Sinfonia 
Grande . . . Napoleon Bonaparte, the MS. was lying on 
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his table waiting to be sent off to Paris. It was then 
that he heard the news that on May 18th Napoleon 
had assumed the title of Emperor. 
fury, tore off the title pege and cursed the man to 
whom he had dedicated his sublime work. Later, the 
symphony was dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz in whose 
house it was first played in December, 1805. Critics have 
been puzzled to explain why, in the latter part of 1804, 
Beethoven wrote seven variations on God Save the King and 
five on Rule Britannia. Surely it can be considered a direct 
tribute to the part Ergland was playirg against his erst- 
while hero. Later on (it is not known exactly when) 
Beethoven entitled his Bonaparte Symphony Sinfonia 
erowca composta per festeggiare il sovvenire d’un gran uomo, A 
Heroic Symphony, to celebrate the memory of a great man. 
This was appended to the published version when it came 
out in October, 1806. 

I think myself that this second title is a proof of how 
much Beethoven owed to his conception of Napoleon’s 
potentiality for good in his own conception and creation 
of this stupendous work. We may agree that the profound 
advance it marks upon the Second Symphony, which was 
first performed only in the spring of 1804, is an expression 
of his victory over the agony of Heiligenstadt when, 
recognising the inexorable advance of his deafness, he 
wrote that despairirg document known as the Heiligenstadt 
Testament from a readirg of which one m‘ght suppose he 
was on the verge of suicide. Yet durirg that summer in 
Heiligenstadt, when he was sufferirg that agony, he was 
composirg that delicious Second Symphony, the gayest of 
all his symphonies, and critics who search for a psycho- 
logical explanation of the profound difference in mood 
and manner between the Second and Third Symphonies 
should not overlook the fact that in the ideals which 
Beethoven attributed to Napoleon he found a theme grand 
enough to escape from the despair that threatened to 
overwhelm him at the end of 1802. We may reccgnise in 
that colossal Scherzo that follows the Funeral March 
Beethoven’s return to life from the dreaded annihilation of 
deafness, but I think we must also recognise in it an attempt 
to express in music the hope Beethoven cherished -of what 
Napoleon m‘ght do for a dyirg Europe. Romain Roland 
writes: ‘“‘ The Funeral March is one of the grandest thirgs 
in music. It is a pageant of a great world tribulation rather 
than an elegy for Napoleon, who was certainly not dead 
at that time. More probably Beethoven’s mind was 
occupied with the misery and wretchedness caused by war 
than with the single hero of that period who reaped both 
glory and dishonour at one blow .. . any attempt to 
connect the Scherzo and Finale with Napoleon must fail 
ludicrously. The Scherzo is simply one of Beethoven’s 
finest productions in one of his bubblirg vivacious moods.” 

Such a criticism is a warning to those who allow their 
political and ethical prejudices to colour their aesthetic 
judgment. Romain Rolland’s pacifism would not allow 
him to admit that Beethoven’s mind could be anything 
except preoccupied with the misery and wretchedness of 
war. There is no evidence for this. And elsewhere Romain 
Rolland himself writes: ‘‘ Beethoven’s spirit- reveals itself, 
marked with stirring events, coloured by the reflections of 
these great wars ... even in his Emperor Pianoforte 
Concerto, where even the virtuosity is heroic, whole armies 
of warriors pass by.” True, he found the noise of drums 
and trumpets and guns an annoyance to composition, but 
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to make the Funeral March in the Third Symphony a 
pacifist manifesto is to carry one’s prejudices too far. Many 
years later Beethoven’s contempt for the Napoleon who 
showed himself “ only an ordinary man ” by acceptirg the 
Imperial Crown was softened by the nemesis which over- 
took him. In 1821, when he had heard all the tale of St. 
Helena, he declared that he had “ composed the music 
suitable for this sad event some seventeen years ago.” 
And he used to claim that the Funeral March had been 
inspired by a presentiment of Napoleon’s tragic end. 

Yes, the Eroica Symphony is the anthem of this time in 
which we now live. A comparison of Hitler with Napoleon 
cannot be sustained too far, but we should be blind not to 
accept a few similarities, and if Nemesis overtakes Hitler, 
which I find it impossible to believe it will not, the difference 
between him and Napoleon will be that Napoleon did 
inspire the Eroica Symphony, whereas Hitler will have 
inspired nothing better than the Horst Wessel Song. 

To all readers I wish the oniy possible wish for January 
Ist, 1942, which is that peace will have come before the 
year is out. 

= Compton MACKENZIE 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Record Book. David Hall. (Smith & Durrell, New 
York.) 771pp. 3.50 dollars. 
fA MBRICA is steadily building up a worthy reference library 
of recorded music. The fine Victor Book of the Opera is an 
established favourite of many years’ standing. In 1934 appeared 
Charles O’Connell’s Victor Book of the Symphony, and in 1936 the 
amazingly complete Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, compiled by R. D. Darrell, followed in 1937 by B. H. 
Haggins’ A Book of the Symphony, in which the records of numerous 
symphonies are analysed into numerous musical details, each of 
which can be traced on the records by means of a calibrated. 
groove indicator. All of these are considerable publications, 
particularly the Encyclopedia, which being retrospective as well 
as current (to the time of publication) is an invaluable book 
of reference. Pe: 

Now comes The Record Book, which serves a double purpose. 
First a- series of excellent essays on music and musicians, and 
also, running parallel (on the opposite pages in most cases), the 
details of hundreds of records with critical notes on the recording 
or performance of thé different items. There are comparisons of 
players, singers, conducting and recording, and incidentally, very 
high praise is given to British orchestral recording, of which 
David Hall says, “‘ there is a very realistic illusion of an auditory 
third dimension such a8 we only get in the concert hall. One can 
play these latest recordings at full volume without unduly damag- 
ing the ear-drums. In this respect American recording engineers 
can afford to learn something from the British.” 

The records treated are those obtainable in America, and it 
is pleasant to see how many of the British recordings are included 
in the American catalogue. The Boult—B.B.C. version of 
Vaughan-Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis seems 
particularly to have caught the ear of Mr. Hall, who mentions 
the work several times. 

And, of course, the book gives a superb survey of serious 
American music, of which there is considerably more on discs 
than one suspected, and the description of Negro “ Sinful” 
Songs (as opposed to the Spirituals) sung by Lead Belly, makes 
one hope that some day they will be available over here. 

The reviewer of such a book is tempted to quote and quote 
without thought of paper restrictions. It is perhaps best to sum 
up by endorsing the sub-title of the book, “‘A Music Lover's 
Guide to the World of the Phonograph,” with the hope that it, 
too, may also be available over here. : pee 


VS.H. 
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NEEDLE— XIX 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


Se we come to the eventful 1925, the first ‘‘ news” sensation 
of which really was, I think, the very daring concerts of “‘ synco- 
pated music” given by the Savoy Orpheans at the Queen’s 
Hall—rather nicely timed to the cross-over of the Savoy bands 
from Columbia to H.M.V. I think I must quote this little extract 
from a report of the second concert on January 24th. It is from 
THe GRAMOPHONE. By the way, the orchestras used were the 
Savoy Orpheans (27 men), conducted by Debroy Somers, the 
Savoy Havana Band (8 men), under Ramon Newton, and the 
Boston Orchestra (5 men), under H. Jacobs. The report said : 
“* The individual who probably scored the greatest success was 
Mr. H. Jacobs, the saxophonist of the Boston Orchestra—a 
youthful but exceedingly capable player. He was twice recalled 
and deserved it as his control of the saxophone is probably 
unrivalled. Special mention is also due to the two pianists, Messrs. 
Gibbons and Mayerl, who played individually and in duets 
with truly amazing technique and balance.” 

Beyond identifying the first-named as Howard Jacobs, whose 
lyric style his admirers were able to appreciate right up to about 
two years before the outbreak of war, when he returned to 
America, I need only suggest that the two pianists have more 
than worthily upheld all that was said of them. 

The healthy condition of the industry generally at the opening 
of the year can be seen in the fact that there were no fewer than 
nineteen different makes of records on sale, the prices ranging 
from 2s. 6d. for Regal and Zonophone and other popular-priced 
discs, 3s. for the 10-inch and 4s. 6d. for the 12-inch standard 
H.M.V. and Columbia, with double-sided celebrity 12-inch at 
7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 

This was a period when there really was strenuous competition 
in the popular field, too, for every one of those nineteen different 
marks was engaged. in a fierce struggle to get ‘‘ out first ’’ with 
what they thought or what really promised to be coming popular 
hits, and as we had been enjoying a run of theatre successes and 
scoring with the original artists, especially in the sales of records 
of the big song or songs from each show, the competition to 
issue the first records was intensified in this direction. Thus 
when “No, No, Nanette,” ‘‘ Rose Marie,” and “ Katja, the 
Dancer ” came along in the early months of the year it was 
amusing to see every maker rushing out ‘“ Tea for Two” and 
“‘T Want to be Happy ” and ‘“‘ Rose Marie ” and “‘ Indian Love 
Call” and the only hit in ‘‘ Katja ’’—‘“‘ Leander.” Actually, 
this striving to be first was one of the greatest compliments that 
could be paid us, for, remember, these were London shows, and 
except for being played locally in the rest of the country by 
dance bands and seaside orchestras (for the publicity of broad- 
casting had not assumed any real dimensions), there could be 
only small sales until the tunes themselves had been made 
nationally familiar. But, on the other hand, this featuring of 
those numbers by the gramophone carried with it a certain 
recommendation and assisted eventually in establishing that 
national popularity. All the same this “ out first” struggle as 
such had very little effect on early sales, reflecting more upon the 
individual enterprise of each maker and his endeavour to convince 
the trade particularly that he was, for the nonce, the most alive 
of all the makers, than resulting in big sales because of any early 
issue. ; 

Take ‘‘ Tea for Two” (a very much maligned number at the 
time, by the way, being described as silly and sickly) and “I 
Want to be Happy.”” We made these first by Layton and John- 
stone, whose names alone would ensure sales. Every other maker 
issued them at the same time. Our Binnie Hale record of them, 
with those of the other theatre stars, did not follow for two months, 
by which time the songs were seeping into the public mind, and in 
spite of the fact that there must have been at least a score of 
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other vocal versions out by that time, the Binnie Hale record, 
when it came out, swept the market merely because she was the 
original theatre singer. 

No, that “‘ out first as usual ’’ clamour was little more, generally 
speaking, than a publicity stunt. Later, when wireless sent 
tunes flying round the earth into millions of homes, it had very 
considerable value. Earlier, there was only one artist to whom it 
was seriously applied with tremendous success—Billy Williams, 
the man in the velvet suit, whose story I told in another chapter. 

While we announced only one symphonic work (in album) in 
January, the Brahms No. 1 Symphony, with Weingartner and 
the London Symphony Orchestra, the H.M.V. Company put 
out that month the Mozart “ Jupiter ” with Albert Coates, the 
Schumann Piano Concerto with Cortot and Landon Ronald, 
the Beethoven Quartet in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, by the Catterall 
Quartet, and the Bach Violin Sonata in A, No. 2, by William 
Primrose. I ought to add that the Parlophone, Vocalion and the 
Edison-Bell companies were also taking a hand in the good work 
at this time, the first-named having issued, by June of that year, 
all nine of the Beethoven symphonies (all German recordings), as 
well as Haydn’s ‘“ Surprise ’’ and Richard Strauss’s “Tod und 
Verklaerung,”’ Vocalion doing Dvorak’s “* Nigger ” Quartet and 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, swhile Edison-Bell came out 
with an eight-record issue of Elgar’s “‘ Dream of Gerontius ’’— 
which was about the most ambitious work this company ever 
attempted. Thus were the foundations of the best gramophone 
music being well and truly laid. 

One sad fact of 1925 should be recorded, the death of “* Jimmie”’ 
Hough, father of the industry, and one of the fighting pioneers 
who sought to break down, in the early days, what he considered 
was a monopolistic policy of the Edison interests. He did not 
live to see the great revolutionary developments this year. 

There was a breeze between the B.B.C. and the gramophone 
companies, the latter, largely under the urge of their dealers, 
having included in their newest contracts with recording artists 
a clause forbidding them to broadcast without permission. That 
permission was, actually, never withheld, but it had a controlling 
effect upon artists, which may have been to the good at that time. 
Later, this same attitude was taken up by concert agents and the 
theatres, but as time developed the situation eased and it was felt 
the two forms of entertainment—gramophone and radio—were 
complementary, the recording companies made no difficulties 
about broadcasting. In due course, but much later, the concert 
agents and the theatres also withdrew their opposition. 

Mention of the production of the three musical play successes, 
** Katja, the Dancer,” “‘ No, No, Nanette,” and “ Rose Marie ” 
reminds me that they were the last musical shows to be recorded 
by the old “acoustic ’’ methods. Thereafter, beginning with 
Peggy O’Neil in “‘ Mercenary Mary ” in November of that year, 
the microphone came into use. But here I must tell the story of the 
revolution in its larger aspects. 

Incidentally (and it has a distinct bearing on the matter) I 
recently had occasion to refer to the last edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica for the date of Berliner’s birth (which it did 
not give !) and there found an interesting statement on the three 
stages of the gramophone, a statement which I think has never 
been quoted before. Here it is: “ The three outstanding land- 
marks in the past have been, first, the records made by Caruso, 
and the other celebrities of the early lists of the Gramophone 
Company (H.M.V.) ; secondly, the adoption of the Columbia 
* silent surface’ in 1922, which converted the music-loving public ; 
and thirdly, the use of the microphone, which superseded the 
‘acoustic ’ system of recording, in 1925.” 

It is the ‘ thirdly ’ to which we now come—electric recording. 

(To be continued) 


B 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Jascha Heifetz (violin) and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
(Goossens): Violin Concerto (Walton). H.M.V., DB 
5953-5 (12 in., 22s.). Auto., DB8911-3. 


Who could have expected such enterprise, in these times, as 
the recording of two works by a British composer, so soon after 
their composition ? This is distinguished service. We think 
with gratitude of the way in which a flow of good music is stil] 
kept up by our recording friends. And it is a happy conjunction, 
this performance of the latest Walton concerto by an American 
orchestra under a British-born conductor, one who is always 
very welcome, to my ears. The only other boon I wish for is the 
cheap score issued with the records. I have not seen the concerto, 
and have heard it only once—to be strict, about 99.9 per cent. 
of it, the end being cut off by the B.B.C.—when the composer 
conducted it. Walton’s humanity seems to grow more complex. 
I think everyone can agree that he is no composer-in-a-vacuum. 
but I do not think it is easy to probe his philosophy. As the 
entanglements of the Twaddling Twenties, which harassed so 
many composers, have been worked through, we can now come 
more directly to the heart of meaning in anything we hear: that 
is, we cannot be taken in by shams: perhaps it might be dangerous 
to think that any of us entirely escaped being swindled, some- 
where or other, in those bad old days. 

To those who seek both emotion and mind in their music, 
Walton’s thinking was always attractive. His diversity was 
another strong point. The more varied any one composer is, 
within reason, the better, of course. We can enjoy to the full 
both the concerto here and the comedic Scapino. The concerto 
has a quality that will not be among the smaller of its attractions, 
for most people: it plays up to the fiddler: more so, speaking 
broadly, than any other of the really modern concertos. In 
some technical (not emotional) ways I could liken it to the 
Bloch: but space does not allow my explaining why, or where 
they part company. This, we note, is a short concerto. 

I read that the first set of records sent here were sunk, together 
with Heifetz’ personally marked proofs of the score. Of the 
latter a copy had been kept ; and of the former, here are the 
second-try fruits, in one of the most pleasing fiddle concertos of 
our time, played by a splendid interpreter (to whom it is dedi- 
cated, and who gave valuable help in the fiddler’s detail of the 
the solo part, as did Joachim to Brahms). The Cleveland Orches- 
tra (Rodzinsky) gave the first performance. 

The full-blooded start will prepossess most hearers, I think. 
A few general impressions are all that space allows. There is 
the very full scoring: not thick, but multi-parted, amid which 
the violin seem to hold its own wonderfully well—the recording 
lacking nothing in punch ; the sense of extremely vivid, brief 
and rapid working-up in what (in my very brief period of hearing 
without a score) seems a series of sections, rather than closely 
wrought or deep thinking. But parts such as that in the middle 
of side two impress one quite powerfully as in the good old line 


of nineteenth-century work at its best ; and here, as the feeling- 
plus-thinking become (to my ear) finer, the language is plainer. 
This trend one would like to see studied in a series of monographs 
upon the best composers of our day (seven-tenths of them could 
be eliminated from any such study). It is not by any means 
necessarily true that the harsher side of a good composer’s writing 
is less valuable than the section I mention above in the present 
work ; but time and again one finds the best men using a more 
readily comprehensible idiom when they seem to move us most : 
how far this is so, and how far we may be reasoning correctly, I 
cannot say. The brevity of this work, into which a great deal is 
packed that only a good many hearings would sort out, makes it 
particularly interesting in this mixed-relation way. There are 
moments when I am inclined to think the composer has played 
up to the fiddle so finely that he has over-weighted the writing 
with fiddle-thinking, and found too little time for quietness and 
reflection. As with so many works of to-day, the hardest thing to 
find is a unified philosophy, which (with due regard to many 
exceptions) is one of the great qualities of the ripest classics. 


There are moments, too, when conventional violin attacks and 
phrases are developed, e.g. near the end of side 1, and two-thirds 
on side 4. These resting-points tend rather to pull us back to 
an earlier age. Yet there is in Walton’s writing, broadly speaking, 
a higher degree of push and purpose than in that of most of his 
contemporaries. Does not (it could be urged) the best of it 
still rest so firmly on romantic foundations that the more lively, 
superficial attacks may seem to fail of something of their effect ? 
That is a problem. How far this romantic affinity is conscious, 
who can tell ? We became too familiar, in the ’twenties, with 
mere bustle-and-noise which most of the time could have been 
accepted as leg-pulling, but never could be taken seriously as 
either feeling or thought. For some years now our bigger men 
have been showing their sympathy with romantic ideas: their 
difficulty has so often been to fuse old and new ; the acerbity 
of their expression has often prevented real fusion. Or else they 
would write sections of old and sections of new, apparently not 
realising that they were using layer-cake methods. 

The largest and best movement here is the last: I do not feel 
my way entirely through it, and there are parts that do not as 
yet “‘ jell,” for me: the terrific outburst at the end of side 5, 
e.g. To meet a work that immediately suggests an interim 
report is pleasant: one is glad to feel that it may take some time 
to get its quality fully into the mind. Scapino is an easy job: this 
concerto needs to grow. There is almost too much, in the short 
space of six sides. I advise, then, taking your time with the work. 
Myself, I can always find a lot of interest in observing the way 
that Walton drives on and keeps going ; he has a curious power, 
even when, as I am inclined to feel, he writes sectionally rather 
than in the closer, firmer ways of building (I need scarcely 
emphasise that I’m not expecting most composers now to pursue 
“* classical ”? methods of development: the proof of the pudding 

.). The fancy in the music seems at times wild, and I like 
a composer who lets himself go. Perhaps when, as in almost all 
contemporary music, there are elements of expression that are 
not yet part of our common language, we have to remember, 
as Dickens said of Carlyle’s French Revolution, that it “ often 
appeared more imaginative in proportion to the fresh imagination 
he brought to it.” The pungency and power are obvious; I 
want now to read this music and see where all the notes are 
going, as well as hear. The recording seems with great skill to 
let the fiddle through, and I am sure Goossens took every care 
to make the web as clear as possible. There is at climax points 
as full a volume of tone as ever I want from any disc, with what 
appears to me about the fullest clarity and generosity of colour 
that such volume can be expected to give. The effect is exceed- 
ingly exhilarating, and I hope it will be very widely tested. 
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Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Faust Ballet Music (Gounod). 
4s. 10$d.). 

A delightfully crisp, warm, sunny performance and recording 
of music which no one would be such a curmudgeon as to refuse 
to enjoy ; did not our old friend Herman Klein love to tell of the 
rival Fausts in London, in the summer of 1863 (four years after 
its first production at Paris), when Her Majesty heard Tietjens 
as Marguerite, Giuglini as Faust, Gassier, Mephistopheles, 
Trebelli-Bettini as Siebel, and our own Santley as Valentine 
(Arditi conducting) ; whilst, three weeks later, Covent Garden 
countered with the work (Miolan-Carvalho, the original Mar- 
guerite, Tamberlik, Faure, Nantier-Didier, and Graziani: con- 
ductor, Costa). Originally the kermesse ballet was all. A decade 
later the Walpurgis Night revels and visions furnished the rest of 
the suite we know, under such titles as The Nubians, Cleopatra, 
Phryne’s Dance, etc. Of the set of seven pieces (just made into a 
choral suite by Julius Harrison, I note—Boosey), we have on 
this record Nos. 1, 4, 6 and 7—the waltz, the Moderato maestoso, 
the G major light movement with its tripleting, and the bacchana- 
lian finale, in which the volume and clang are exciting, without 
hurting the ear. The percussive effect, apart from that of the 
timpani, is remarkable. Mr, Fiedler never wastes time on his 
way : in some of his pieces I have felt that a little more humouring 
would not be amiss. Here everything is so straightforward that 
his treatment is quite satisfactory. And how richly to be praised 
is the skill of these players. 


Extracts from 
H.M.V. C3268 (12 in., 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Animals (Saint-Saéns). 
Auto., DB8897-9. 

A great delight to all who can enjoy the fun of what might 
be a united World’s Menagerie, tremendous in vim, irresistible 
in sheen and splendour. All that is asked is that you shall be 
in the menagerie mood of Barnum, not Buffon. It seems Saint- 
Saéns was joking for the family circle (he would not generally 
“release”? the score). Now his jests have amused the world. 
Perhaps there was a bit of simple-mindedness in the old classicist 
which made the jokes seem, in 1886, bigger than maybe they do 
" now ; but surely no one would approach this work in any but 
the willing-to-laugh spirit ? And the bits of imitation are most 
deftly contrived. 

I think the last Phily Carnival was at least a decade ago. 
The present shine (and, where required, shindy) was then not 
possible. In the right sort of music, how gorgeous is this sort of 
set-out! I think this piece is the right sort, because it doesn’t 
pretend to be profound. Planned as a joke for pupils, its first 
performance was diverted to the yearly Mardi-Gras concert ol 
the cellist Lebouc. Our friend Peter Reed suggests that the 
composer had perhaps in mind the grotesque figures which 
parade in the carnival: a good idea. And the fuller scoring 
(the original was for a few strings, flute, piccolo, clarinet with 
xylophone and the harmonica, and the two pianos) now gives 
us as lifelike a lion-roar as I know in all music. The pianos 
(Jeanne Behrend and Sylvan Levin) are used with the utmost 
brilliance, in both playing and recording: again, of course, 
more than life-size). On his day, Stokowski has points of resem- 
blance to that earlier universal provider of marvels whom I 
have named above: none fitter, then, to “ get over” the fun 
so that it could fill the tent of a four-ringed circus. The jokes are 
perhaps laid on with a trowel, by all parties. That suits me, 
here. 

The siding runs: 1. Zntroduction and Royal Lion’s March ; Cocks 
and Hens ;. Wild Asses. 2. Tortoises (two bits from Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld dragged out); Elephant (Berlioz’ 
Sylphes and a Mendelssohn tune, DB’d—-debased, if you use the 
word in no pejorative sense) ; Kangaroos (apparently graceful, 
light and even meditative creatures). Second record: side 3, 
Aquarium (with the harmonica—a fine bit of colour and glitter, 
on the softer side, enhanced by modern reproduction: fascinating 
in its odd way) ; Personages with Long Ears ; Cuckoo in the Wood: 
rather obvious numbers, of course, but the ecclesiastical flavour 


(Stokowski): Carnival of the 
H.M.V. DB5942-4 (12 in., 22s.). 
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of the background to the cuckoo has its effect as a means of 
evoking the sense of deep-wooded hush (‘‘ With what religious 
awe the solemn scene Commands your steps”). The pianos 
might have been softer here. 

Side 4: Aviary ; Fossils. In the former the old French tech- 
nician revels in a glimpse of Parisian plumage, rather than that 
of the African forest (poule-plumage, perhaps ?). No. 11, Pianists 
(some finger exercises and scales) is placed later. Fossils uses 
three motives. The first, from Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, refers 
obviously to the skeletons ; and (I hope) the old man allowed 
his pupils to have the not quite so obvious joke of including the 
begetter of the skeleton-music among the fossils (though he was 
only just over fifty when he wrote this). The second theme is the 
tune on which we know several sets of variations (“‘ Ah, vous 
dirai-je, maman’”’): you will remember it perhaps as clearly as 
anywhere in Dohnanyi’s set. The third theme is a Rossini one. 
Side 5 has the famous Swan, with B. Heifetz as the well-graced 
soloist. The last side starts with Pianists (No. 11 in the original 
scheme), and then the Finale gallops off, dragging in its wild 
train a few of the animals we heard before, though not much 
more is left of them than there was of the Cheshire Cat at the 
end of ifs “ turn.” ‘The demonic element in this Wild Ride has 
its touch of special humour. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Stock): Scapino—-A 
Comedy Overture (Walton). Columbia LX931 (12 in. 
7s. 4d.). 


I read that this piece is after an etching by Jacques Callot, 
Balli di Sfessania. Callot was the artist-engraver (1592-1535) 
who is famous for his line-engravings after Andrea del Sarto, 
and who also was a fine original artist, expert in showing much 
action or character in a few lines. I have not Scapino’s acquain- 
tance, but it is not difficult to guess him as a flibbertigibbet figure 
of Italian comedy. ‘The very brilliant music might be reckoned 
the present-day successor of Till, with a decidedly Berliozian 
flirt in its panache. (There is a slight flavour of this same great 
forerunner in the concerto, too, I think: but scarcely what one 
would call an “ influence,” in either work—any more than is 
the theme of Elgarian flavour, in Scapino.) Side 2 has a clever 
version of the theme, perhaps parodic in its skittish sentimentalitv. 
Not many people are scoring like this to-day. There is a lot of 
interest in that aspect of Walton. The present sketch is readily 
enjoyable by all. I think this sort of brilliance, unlike so many 
others, should wear well. The recording seems first-rate. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): Eugen Onegin—Polonaise and 
Waltz (Tchaikovsky). Columbia DX 1044 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 
Here is the more homely volume of our native recording, with 
all the familiar Columbia smoothness, and the Hallé solidity and 
homogeneity, that befit this popular waltz, which we were pleased 
to hear in its proper setting when the B.B.C. gave us Onegin 
recently. The more showy qualities of the Polonaise best demon- 
strate the larger-volume quality of the band and recording. In 
a small degree the softer tone (there is not much of it) registers 
on the mind less tellingly ; but there is nothing to weaken 
the general effect of good, strong, and not over-insistent tone. 
Perhaps the waltz sounds a wee bit square-cut, but we take it 
that the ballroom conditions are being borne in mind, and so 
can imagine ourselves back in that aristocratic beglamoured 
existence which, if it made Onegin’s broadcast sound in some ways 
museum-like, was so easy to re-create when the mind was freed 
from conventional opera-settings. An excellent record of light 
music. 





STOP PRESS 
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Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Symphony No. 103, in E flat, 
* Drum Roll” (Haydn). Columbia DX1057-9 (12 in., 
14s. 73d.). Auto., DX8170-2. Score, Eulenburg, 3s. 

Mr. Heward is doing some of the nicest work of the day. He 
should watch his trumpets, which in this hearty atmosphere of 
the concert-hall, that adds reality, stand out just a little. Some 
slight adjustment of position is indicated. We have a sweet 
recording of an old favourite (London, No. 8: 1795). The title 
refers to the first-bar roll, which you can regard as mysterious, 
taken in conjunction with the low strings’ six-bar phrase, whose 
opening four notes are turned upside-down in the first phrase of 
the Allesro (and the slow theme is further used not far from the 
end of the exposition—just before the waltzy theme in B flat). In 
the exposition (which Mr. Heward repeats) there are thus several 
ideas, with a little development, after Haydn’s fashion, of the 
first one. Even Haydn rarely got so much interest into a couple 
of pages as the first two of this development afford. He deliciously 
pursues, at first, the vein of rather mysterious feeling. Soon the 
basses take up the figure of the slow introduction (the scoring is 
very light, for some time). Our other chief thematic use is that 
of the waltz-like member, which quickly leads to the recapitula- 
tion. This is shortened, to admit, after a dramatic bit of working- 
up, the slow prelude again: but the coda pushes it out of the way 
in lusty young-manish disdain for old-fashioned mystery-making. 

The slow movement (clarinets omitted) is a quite spacious 
variation set, on two themes, minor and major: two variations 
for each. There is some of Haydn’s most mature, varied scoring 
here: delights on every page. ‘The themes alone are worth 
much tasting: the first with its two-part stalking, almost ominous, 
and the second, rich and warm, though cast at first in no very 
high pitch. The warmth comes from the scoring, and the close 
harmony. The first variant of the minor theme may remind you 
of Beethoven’s use of an oboe. A lofty eye is upon this. A fiddle 
solo makes gay the major theme, around which it cavorts in 
triplets. These two sides (the second disc) are among the happiest 
of Haydn’s variation-testaments. Mr. Heward gets admirable 
articulation. I only wish he hadn’t quickened up at the end. 

The Minuet is also on a high level of freedom and gracious 
sportiveness. That turn (ornament) and the “ snap,” with one 
or two nice bits of repartee, make the first section easily memorable: 
in the second, the modulation is a beauty (to G flat, from the 
movement’s key of E flat) ; and in the Trio a little string-weaving 
is just the ideal diversity. Here, and at other tiny moments in 
this score, you may hear Haydn making two individual parts 
of the cello and DB., which latter did not, in general, receive his 
freedom unti! Beethoven’s day. 

The finale is one of the finest Haydn ever wrote. Here he 
Jupiters it in glorious style, with fine fugality ; and that sense of 
ease, even when the music is most closely-wrought, is simply 
adorable. There is one theme which will remind you of Schubert- 
ian song-drama. The band plays it most admirably, and the 
recording is just my weight, size and sentiment—a most genial 
finish to a particularly interesting batch of the month’s records. 
I believe it will be voted a tip-top symphony, a sure nap for every 
lover of the grand old man. W.R.A. 


Andre Kostelanetz and Orchestra with Alec Templeton 
(piano): Rhapsody in Blue and Love Walked In 
(Gershwin). Columbia DX1045-6 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

It is far too early to predict the likely effect—if any—upon 
posterity of George Gershwin’s ten-day wonder, “‘ Rhapsody in 
Blue.” I say “‘ ten-day wonder ” because the work actually was 
completed, to Paul Whiteman’s command, in ten days. In 1924, 
when it had its first performance in the Aeolian Hall, New York, 
the Rhapsody more than gratified most critics who hailed it both 
as a work of arresting originality, and as the justification Whiteman 
sought for the presence of his orchestra in a concert hall. 

Adroitly publicised, competently recorded, and performed with 
dramatic éclat here, there, and everywhere, the Rhapsody soon 
set the parlours of New York and London by the ears. It was 
snobbish to like it ; it was snobbish not to like it ; it was a 
demoniac hullabaloo of muted trumpets and squealing clarinets ; 
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it was a masterpiece of orchestral eloquence in a unique idiom. 
And when the clamour and the shouting had died down, when 
the theatrical trappings with which the work was usually accom- 
panied at public perfomances had been laid aside, and when the 
Rhapsody was ultimately ushered respectfully and occasionally 
into a sober orchestral concert, it was recognised as a competent, 
yet unique work, which remains, even to this day, in a musical 
pigeon-hole all of its own. 

Controversy has more or less died down ; the music no longer 
shocks or surprises ; and when—as has just happened—a new 
recording is made, it is greeted with the sober open-mindedness 
which one reserves for greeting old friends in new suits. 

Templeton one would certainly consider an ideal choice of 
soloist for the job. As a composer he has wit—often caustic— 
extraordinary grasp of his times, and a felicitous range of mood 
that is quite breath-taking. As a pianist he is outstanding. Yet 
withal, his treatment of the Rhapsody is, to my mind, disappoint- 
ing, as is this particular recording as a whole. 

While it is impossible to deny the agility and virtuosity of 
Templeton’s performance, it has an odd, jaunty detachment 
from the orchestra, and would appear, as is unhappily often the 
case in concerto playing, to be in competition with it. The piano 
rings with a brittle brilliance ; but the mood-transition is lacking ; 
pianissimos are neglected, and climaxes tend to come and go 
almost unnoticed. Not having a score to hand, I admit, may have 
caused me to place, on first hearing, undue reliance upon memory, 
to seek in vain for the sentiment that seemed so much a part of 
other performances. 

Memory, however, was not at fault. Turning shortly after- 
wards to the performance by Sanroma and the Boston “‘ Prom ” 
(H.M.V. C2806/7) I found, in this sensitive and well-tested 
recording all that I sought. Once again the Rhapsody produced 
its excitements in a musicianly concord of soloist and orchestra 
that was wholly satisfying. 

Of the new recording, however, let this be said—it is courageous, 
deft, and determined, and there is about Templeton’s playing— 
whatever small concession it makes to sentiment—a joy and gusto 
that many may think sufficient unto themselves. As is often the 
case with American recordings, over-amplification lends to this 
one in places a kind of spurious robustness. B.J. 


Band of the Royal Air Force (conductor: W/Com. R. P. 
O’Donnell, M.V.O.). Special album of eight 10 in. records. 
H.M.V. R.A.F. 1-8, 2s. 6d. each, plus Purchase Tax. 

These records have been issued by the permission of the Air 
Council and the profits are to be given to the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund. Unfortunately the reviews from W.A.C., have not arrived, 
but we will include these next month. 


“ Warsaw ” Concerto (Addinsell) from the film ‘ Dangerous 
Moonlight,” recorded from the sound track. Columbia 
DX1062 (12 ins., 4s. 10}d.). 

Owing to public demand, this record made from the sound 
tract has been released and it will be reviewed next month. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Denis Matthews (piano): Thirty-two Variations in C 
minor and Bagatelles Nos. 1 and 11, Op. 11g (Beethoven). 
Columbia DX1060-1 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Beethoven’s “‘ Thirty-two Variations ”’ in C minor, for piano- 
forte, were composed in 1806, the year of the Fourth Symphony, 
the Fourth Piano Concerto, and the Leonora Overture, No. 3. 
His first published work was the “ Nine Variations for pianoforte 
on a March by Dressler,’’ also in C minor, and of interest as a 
sort of early sketch for the fine work that was to come. Of the 
‘** Thirty-two ” Beethoven is reported to have said: ‘* That 
nonsense by me ? O, Beethoven, what an ass you were.” This 
remark might conceivably have been made of Op. 9, but if he 
really said it of the *‘ 32” one can only observe that composers 
will have their little jokes ! 

The ‘‘ Thirty-two ” is, to my mind, a far greater work than the 
Diabelli Variations. In that work even Beethoven is handicapped 
by so discursive a theme. The eight-bar theme of Op. 32 is, on 
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the contrary, taut and dramatic, one that immediately arouses 
interest. That interest is sustained all through the eight-bar 
lengths of the thirty-one variations and the grand long coda 
that forms the last variation. 

In performance those variations (1, 2; 10, 11 ; 20, 21) in which 
the figuration is the same and the theme simply passes from bass 
to treble or the reverse, will sound, as they meant to, as each 
two forming one group. On the first side (my discs are wrongly 
labelled) there are eleven variations. With the twelfth variation 
Beethoven passes into the major key for the next five variations 
(not doing this, as in the Op. 9 set, at the end of the work). 
The seventeenth variation is again in the minor key and C major 
is not used again. Part 2 ends with the twenty-fourth and not, 
as on my label, the twenty-fifth variation. 

The variations display an amazing variety of treatment and 
mood. There is delicacy and robustness, drama and mystery ; 
and a sense of growth that makes the thirty-first variation—a 
very soft re-statement of the theme with a deep, muffled accom- 
paniment—thrilling, as one remembers all that Beethoven has 
found in the theme. As already said, a splendid coda shows 
the composer speaking vitally about his subject matter to the 
very last bar. 

Some great works still show their greatness when indifferently 
performed. Beethoven’s Op. 32 would be ruined by such a 
performance. 

From his playing of the theme to the end of the work, Denis 
Mathews shows a musical intelligence of a high order, matched 
with a technique to express it. This young pianist’s performance 
seems to me quite outstanding. Although this is, I believe, his 
first recording, he plays without any inhibitions. The delicacy 
of the first variations, his crisp staccato touch, are enchanting ; 
and in the Mozartian fifth variation he shows himself a master of 
phrasing. Then he gives great depth of feeling to those variations 
that need it, and—as in the sublimely simple yet most mysterious 
thirtieth variation—a wonderful sense of intimacy to Beethoven 
uttering secrets. The recording is exceedingly good, but a little 
more weight of tone in the bass would have made it even better. 
Possibly the pianist is responsible for this, though one readily 
overlooks it for the joy of being given such beautiful soft playing. 

There is more praise to come for Denis Matthews’ lovely 
handling of the Two Bagatelles he has chosen for the odd side. 
Of these, the first is just pretty, but in the second the player 
discovers something more than mere charm. A pianist who can 
play a simple thing so exquisitely and a work like the Variations 
so finely, has surely a great future before him: not, I hope, as a 
starlit virtuoso but as a born musician who has the power of 
speaking, through his fingers, with rare eloquence to our hearts 
and minds. 


Ida Haendel (violin): Ivor Newton (piano) : 
(Ravel). Decca K1013 (12 in., 4s. 103d.). 

Ravel’s Tzigane is numbered forty-eight in the catalogue of his 
compositions and dated 1924. By this time most of his best work 
had been done, and there is some smell of the lamp in this in- 
genious piece. The long-delayed entry of the piano makes its due 
dramatic effect and the music hovers about several tunes of the 
* might-have-been ” type. Yet almost all through one is conscious 
of the magician jerking the puppet’s strings. 

Some people—for this is merely a personal reaction—will 
find keen enjoyment in the music and there is no doubt at all 
about the vitality and brilliance of Ida Haendel’s performance, 
or that of her partner. The recording is good. 


Tzigane 


Moura Lympany (piano): Preludes No. 4 in D minor, Op. 
23, No. 3 and No. 3 in B flat major, Op. 23, No. 2. 

Decca K1024 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

I am glad to see that we do not jump opus numbers in this 
new issue of the complete recording of the Preluds. No. 2 is the 
rhapsodical Rachmaninov thoroughly enjoying himself, a full- 
blooded, stirring piece of work which it cannot be easy to record 
clearly. Miss Lympany has not altogether succeeded at the 
strenuous points, but she docs so in the middle section, where the 
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left hand has a melody to sing against a rippling treble accompani- 
ment. This is delightful. 

No. 3 is marked tempo di minuetto and is Rachmaninov at his 
most charming, both in melody and harmonic texture, and in 
taking up the suggestions of his material. For example, the use 
of the rapid bass figure in the unusually long coda, where this 
figure is beautifully treated, and in the “ six-eight ” feeling given 
to the main tune half-way through. This piece is played with 
imagination and poetry and the recording is good without being 
outstanding. 


Griller Quartet : String Quartet in G major No. 1 (Bax). 
Decca K100g-12 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Bax’s first string quartet was recorded many years ago for the 
National Gramophonic Society, and it is good to have a modern 
recording of this extremely pleasing work. The usual charges of 
** over-luxuriant growth of harmonic decoration ” and of diffuse- 
ness cannot be brought against this quartet. It is notable for a 
wealth of melody, including the famous “ Irish” folk-song in 
the finale—which is so good an imitation as to deceive even the 
elect—and much beautifully contrived sound. 

The first two of the three movements take three sides each. 
The engaging first movement has much of the charm of the 
Dvofrak’s F major quartet; though there is little similarity in 
style, the same fresh and ardent outlook is there. In the slow 
movement there are some lovely harmonic effects and a lingering 
sunset beauty that is most appealing. The finale, without the 
“Trish ” tune, might sound rather trivial with its rather deter- 
mined gaiety ; but the middle tune carries one away just as it 
did the Irish lady who, as ‘“Cobbett ” says, “sang it on her 
fiddle as if it had been written for her. We were all thrilled, 
and called for it over and over again.” 

I last heard the Griller Quartet—all in uniform now—giving 
a concert on a fighter aerodrome station, and noted how finely 
they were playing. Their ensemble is well-nigh perfect and the 
only criticism I have to make is that the tone of the leader is a 
little keen on the top string. For the rest, here is an issue which 
should give great pleasure and bring popularity to a work which 
deserves it. The recording itself is very good. 


William Primrose (viola): Fritz Kitzinger (piano): Suite 
for Viola and Piano (Bloch). H.M.V. 3977-80 (12 in.., 
29s. 4d.). Auto., DB8go0-3. 

Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Piano won the Coolidge Prize in 
1919. To many people it will sound like “‘ modern ” music, even 
though it was written over twenty years ago. But one often meets 
music lovers who look on Debussy as the last word in unintelligi- 
hility—-in other words they haven’t yet heard enough of him ! 
And so with Bloch. There is nothing hard on the ear in this 
Suite, and although the harmonic idiom may often seem strange, 
there is certainly none of that wilful discordance that irritates 
and alienates. Clearly this is the music of a passionate, sensitive 
and observant man, of a musician who can make the piano sound 
like an orchestra and exploit every characteristic of the viola. 
Bloch, in fact, “‘ had the orchestra continually in mind when 
writing this work,” and did score the piano part for orchestra in 
1920. (It seems ungrateful to the fine pianist who accompanies 
William Primrose to say that one wishes the orchestral version 
had been used, most interesting and colourful though the piano 
part is.) 

The four movements, ‘‘ Cobbett ” says, are intended to convey 
the atmosphere of different Oriental countries and they are all 
connected thematically. Anyone could detect China in the gay 
finale, but the locality matters little. It is the music of this lonely 
traveller, his personal reactions, that are so intriguing. It is 
the true, not the ersatz, East that the traveller observes and which 
stirs his Jewish blood. Langour, life that blooms and fades so 
quickly, the unheedingness of these Oriental lands—sudden 
gaiety and swift melancholy—-all these states of mind and soul 
pass and give place in the four movements of the Suite. Of 
these the slow movement (side 6) is the most beautiful, the second 
(allegro ironico) the most persuasive and grim. Most listeners will 
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respond at once to the chinviserie of the finale and the splendid 
tune with which the piano sums up the work. But the music 
needs to be heard many times to appreciate to the full its beauties 
and subtleties. 

The performance is of the finest quality. Mr. Primrose makes 
the very soul of the viola speak, and at no time is the tone less 
than beautiful, while one is never conscious of any lack of variety. 
Its veiled, rich quality in the slow movement is truly lovely. 
Mr. Primrose has a partner worthy of him in Fritz Kitzinger 
and the recording is exceptionally good both in point of balance 
and tone, ALR. 


SONGS 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Halle Orchestra (Heward) : 
Ritorna Vincitor and Sacri Nomi, both from Aida 
(Verdi, Kenney). Columbia DB2060 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


There is such a lot of echo in this recording that it is difficult 
to do justice to Miss Hammond’s performance. The opening 
phrases sound breathless and lacking in weight, and by far the 
best singing comes in the quiet music on Part 2, which is beauti- 
fully done. With an echo of such range it is impossible to catch 
many of Miss Hammond’s words, not that one can regret that 
very much. ‘“ Many laurels crown thy brow” sounds meagre 
after such a ringing phrase as “ Ritorna Vincitor !”” ALR. 


Webster Booth (tenor) with orchestra: Star of My Soul 
(Greenbank-Jones): To Mary (Shelley-White). H.M.V. 
Bg244 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Webster Booth’s admirers will like his new record. Star of My 
Soul has one of those easy, singable melodies that were often to 
be found in the older musical plays. To Mary is a good example 
of Maude Valerie White’s clean vocal line, and the two songs 
make excellent record companions. 


Anne Ziegler and Charles Forwood (piano) : Slumber Song 
(Schumann, arr. Carroll) : A Song in the Night (Mortimer- 
Loughborough). H.M.V. Bg243 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


Schumann wrote hosts of tiny pieces for the piano, and a good 
many have been arranged for the voice or for other instruments. 
The Schzummerlied (Slumber Song) is one of these,and with its 
gentle rocking accompaniment and simple melody offers no 
difficulty to Anne Ziegler. The other side contains a typical 
and not very striking trifle about a nightingale singing in a wood. 
Just another bird song at twilight, so to speak. 


Sydney MacEwan (ienor): Gerald Moore (piano): The 
Banks of Allan Water and Herding Song (arr. Malcolm 
Lawson). Columbia DB2058 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


The Herding Song from the second collection of the “ Songs of 
the North” has a lovely air with the accented first beat that is 
characteristic of this type of Scottish song. Martin Shaw’s 
arrangement of The Banks of Allan Watcr is simple and very effec- 
tive. It is a true ballad, telling the story of the miller’s lovely 
daughter and her false lover. MacEwan sings without affectation, 
the accompaniments are just right, and I commend this record 
to your notice without hesitation. 


Elsie Suddaby (Soprano): Gerald Moore (piano): Loch 
Lomond and (a) Where the Bee Sucks (Shakespeare- 
Arne) and (+) It Was a Lover and His Lass (Morley). 
Decca M510 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


I enjoyed this record very much indeed. Loch Lomond ‘s sung 
with almost conversational ease, and the high notes are clear as 
a bell, yet not forced. The tripping measure of Dr. Arne’s Where 
the Bee Sucks suggests perfectly Ariel’s rejoicing at his new-found 
liberty, and Thomas Morley’s contemporary setting of Jt was a 
Lover and His Lass still remains one of the best. A really delightful 
record. 
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Richard Tauber (tenor): with orchestra: Tae Dearest 
Maiden Waits Me There (Schubert arr. Clutsam) and 
Once there Lived a Lady Fair (Blossom Time, Clutsam). 
Parlophone RO20506 (10 in. 4s. 10$d.). 

These are from the stage version of “* Blossom Time” in 
which Tauber is enjoying a successful tour. ‘The film of the same 
name was done some years ago, with Tauber, of course, in the 
leading part. For the new version Clutsam has adapted more of 
the Schubert melodies, and The Dearest Maiden Waits Me There 
is quite charming. The other ballad is Clutsam’s own and seems 
to be a re-issue of an earlier recording. Both are good Tauber. 
and will doubtless be welcomed by those who have seen the 
play. 


Dennis Noble (baritone) : Gerald Moore (piano) : The Spanish 
Lady (Clemence Dane-Richard Addinsell) and The Church 
Bells of England (Desmond O’Connor-Kennedy Russell). 
H.M.V. Bo245 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

The first is a quiet little song, rather in fotky style. and to keep 
it subdued seems to cost Dennis Noble some effort. Jt is pleasant 
enough, and you may remember it if you saw the film “ Fire 
over England.” The second song suits his vigorous style better, 
being about bells that are silent now but will be delighted to get 
back to their old job as soon as may be. ‘The accompaniment 
leaves no doubt as to the subject of the song. You just listen and 
say, “ Hark ! Bells !” 


The Kentucky Minstrels : Conductor: Woodgate, and 
Berkeley Mason (organ): The Lord is My Light (Psalm 
xxvii). Arise, O Sun (Lockton-Day, arr. Arnold). H.M.V. 
C3205 (12 in., 4s. 103d.). 

Doris Arnold’s adroit arrangements have always given a 
distinctive flavour to the Kentucky Minstrels’ performances. 
Her latest are up to standard. Allitsen’s The lord is My Light is 
rather tempestuous, almost dramatic, with plenty of contrast. 
Arise, O Sun, another favourite of ballad concert days, responds 
well to the harmonised treatment, and the organ accompaniment 
adds to the general richness. 


The Choir of H.M. Welsh Guards, 2nd Battn., conductor, 
Dr. Sydney Northcote: March of the Men of Harlech 
and All Through the Night. Decca F8037 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 


Welsh Male Voice Choirs always seem to have plenty of 
tenors. In consequence the singing of these two fine airs by the 
Choir of the 2nd Battalion of the Welsh Guards has very good 
balance. Moreover, they resist the temptation to shout. Both 
are sung in Welsh, with piano accompaniment, and although 
this is wel] enough for the rather nostalgic “‘ Ar hyd y nos,” it 
sounds rather tinkling behind the ringing defiance of Men of 
Harlech. One wishes that the band had been co-opted. 


The Fleet Street Choir : conductor, Lawrence: Good 
Wenceslas, O Come, All Ye Faithful, F8038: Coventry 
Carol, The First Nowell, F8039: God Rest You Merry 
Gentlemen, While Shepherds Watched, F8040. Three 
10 in. Decca, 2s. 53d. each. 

Although you will not read this until Christmas is over, you 
should take note of these sincere and well produced additions to 
the somewhat scrappy and uneven repertory of record Carols. 
These particular examples are familiar friends, and I hope that 
this excellent choir will prove a little more venturesome at some 
future date. 

O Come, All Ye Faithful is more of a hymn than a true carol, 
and is sung to an 18th-century anonymous arrangement with 
effective descant. When the Rev. T. M. Neale wrote Good King 
Wenceslas he was so successful in the choice of a tune (that of the 
Spring Carol, “‘ Tempus adest floridum ’’) that the excellent monarch 
has completely ousted the rightful tenant. The first four have 
nicely blending string accompaniments, but in the other two, 
which are sung with organ, the King of Instruments is in a 
rather tame and submissive mood. H.D.R. 
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Jack Teagarden and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Black and Blue (Razaf, Waller, Harper, 
Brooks) (V by Jack Teagarden) 

(Am. Decca DLA2415) (May 26th, 


1941) 

***St. Fames’ Infirmary (Primrose) (V by 
Jack Teagarden) (Am. Decca 
DLA2414) (May 26th, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03264—3s. 8d.) 

Most people will remember Black and Blue 
and St. James’ Infirmary from Louis Arm- 
strong’s recordings, respectively on Parlo- 
phone R1573 and R643. 

They are among the great Louis’ greatest 
masterpieces and the first essential to 
appreciate any other performances of the 
numbers is to try to avoid any odious 
comparisons. 

This is not too easy because Louis put 
over the songs with a virility that made 
an unforgettable impression. To say that 
Teagarden has quite the strength of per- 
sonality that Louis has at his best would be 
absurd. Nevertheless his singing and play- 
ing here are more than adequate to uphold 
his reputation for being one of the greatest 
artists in jazz, and as far as he is concerned 
the records are outstanding. He is also 
supported by a band which leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Yet there is something about both per- 
formances which leaves one a little dis- 
satisfied. I can only put it down to the 
modern trend in jazz—a trend which, in 
concentrating almost entirely on showing 
off purely technical brilliance, tends to 
forget the simple sincerity which lent so 
much real feeling to the older jazz. 

To-day this feeling is sadly lacking. Even 
when an attempt to capture something of 
the atmosphere of the old plantation days 
is made, it only sounds theatrical, as witness 
the concerted singing and hand-clapping i in 
St. James’ Imfirmary. 

Or is this hand-clapping meant to repre- 
sent nails being knocked into the coffin ? 
If so, it suggests the coffin of jazz more than 
the coffin inferred in this faithfully character- 
istic little song of negro life and sentiment. 


COLUMBIA 


Johnny Claes and His Clay Pigeons 

*** Do I Worry ? (Cowan, Worth) (V by 

Benn and Irene King) 
(Columbia CA18768) 

*** Fascinating Rhythm (Gershwin) (V_ by 
Benny Lee) (Columbia CA18769) 
(Columbia FB2724—3s. 8d.) 

18768—Cl h Hi Hi » J 

Aivaces (abed; Auhowy Peaske, Rex’ Owen 
(tens); ‘Tommy Pollard (p oe Deniz oh) 
Charlie Short cm: Carlo Cis (ds). 

Pere: David Miller 

_ 18769—As above, ‘except Norman Stenfalt (/) 
ee of Pollard. Both recorded October 18th, 


Meet in Johnny Claes one of our younger 
band leaders who is determined to get there 
by playing jazz as he feels it ought to be 
played. 

And he is getting there. A film short has 
recently been made of his band; it is 
also featured in the night club scene of 
C. Patinson-Knight’s full-length drama for 
Piccadilly Productions, ‘“‘ Escape To Justice,” 
and now here is its second record to 
issued by Columbia. 

The arrangements keep a suitable balance 
between the obvious melody necessary for 
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box-office success and the more enlightened 
swing style. The sax team, led by Harry 
Hayes, whose alto solo is a highspot of 
Fascinating Rhythm, is as good as they come 
this side. Benny Lee can sing with more 
originality, but what he does here is at least 
a most refreshing step above the unimagina- 
tive sentimentalising of the average dance 
band vocalist. 

In his chorus in Do I Worry? Johnny 
Claes not only shows what a stylist he is, 
but how his technique has improved. This 
solo would not be a disgrace to many 
first-rate American jazz trumpet players. 

But why David Miller’s compering? This 
sort of thing is all very well on the air, 
where you hear it once to learn the name 
of the tune, but to have to listen to it every 
time you want to repeat the recod is just a 
pain in the neck. 
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H.M.V. 


First English Public Jam _ Session 

Recor 

**** 57 Louis Blues—Parts I and II (Handy) 
(H.M.V. OEAQ9447 and 8) 
(H.M.V. Bg250—3s. 8d.) 

***Teq for Two—Parts I and II (You- 
mans) (H.M.V. OEAg445 and 6) 
(H.M.V. Bg249—3s. 8d.) 

*** Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf, Waller) 
(H.M.V. 2EAg9449) 

***2’ve Found A New Baby (Palmer, 
Williams) (H.M.V. 2EAg7o1) 

(12 in. H.M.V. C3269—4s. 10 4d.) 
9447/8 —Frank Weir (ci) leading Len Newberry 
(ten); Leslie Hutcheson (tf); Woolfe Phillips 
gin) Te! Munn (~); Jean ‘Sasson (zg); Jaap 
); Maurice Burman (ds). 

ie carl ia (cl) Jeading Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh ( enny Baker pt)’: 
Lad Busby (tmb) ; Dick katz (p) ; Frank Deniz 
(g); Tom Bromley (b) ; oe Fierstone (ds). 

9449 and 9%701—Harry —. (cl) leading 
Aubrey Franks (ten) ; nose ilkins (tpt) ; 
Woolfe Phillips (tmb) ; "Art Thompson (p); Joe 
Deniz (g); Charlie Short (0); Bobby Midgley 


is). 
Ain recorded November 16th, 1941. 


For the benefit of any who may, but 
shouldn’t, be reading this column I had 
better explain what a Jam Session is. It’s 
where musicians join in together and play 
the good old favourite of jazz purely 
spontaneously, each performing as_ the 
spirit moveth him 

Having with these few words successfully 
cleared the ground of the Philistines and 
reduced the gathering to an initiated and 
understanding minority, it will mean some- 
thing when I say that, in an endeavour to 
create the appropriately inspiring atmos- 
phere for the musicians, this session took 
place (in the afternoon of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 16th last, at the H.M.V. studios) before 
a selected audience of over 1,000 jazz fans 
and celebrities of the profession. They were 
all who could be accommodated in the 
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studio of no less than 32,000 souls who, 
from all parts of the country, had asked to 
be allowed to be present. 

The affair was organised by a committee 
of six drawn from the staff of the Gramo- 
phone Company and the jazz critics (I 
nearly wrote experts, until I remembered I 
was one of them) of our contemporary the 
Melody Maker. 

Twenty-four of the finest available 
British, and one or two foreign musicians 
were engaged, formed as the afternoon 
proceeded into groups of the desirable (for 
this sort of jazz) size of eight, and literally 
turned loose to play as they liked. Nothing 
was barred. Nobody was required to 
bother about anything but playing jazz as 
he felt he should play it. Even the micro- 
phone was to be forgotten. Such things as 
balance, whether or not the tunes were the 
right length for ten- or twelve-inch discs, 
whether the playing was too loud or too 
soft, were the recording staff’s headaches. 
The musicians were not to be hampered by 
having to study them. All we wanted to 
prove was whether or not British musicians 
could produce as good real jazz as the 
Americans, and everything possible was 
done to provide them with the most suitable 
and inspiring conditions. 

The whole thing was an experiment, and, 
needless to say, it produced difficulties, both 
seen and unforeseen. 

The chief of these was of course getting 
anything like good recording under the 
prevailing conditions, and brilliantly as 
the recording staff rose to the occasion they 
seem to have been unable to prevent the 
bass from being usually too loud and rather 
ill-defined, and sometimes even the middle 
register backgrounds to the solos from being 
none too distinct. 

Nevertheless the experiment may _ be 
claimed to have been a distinct success. 

Generally speaking it may show that 
British musicians lack the supreme polish 
of the Americans, but that is about the worst 
one can say. If the Americans play with a 
greater sense of artistry, if there is more 
poetry in both what they do and the way 
they do it, the local boys still know what jazz 
is all about, and there is a healthy spirit in 
the way they play it which is too obviously 
missing from all too much of the more 
modern American so-called Swing. 

Taken all round St. Louis Blues is quite the 
best of the records. 

The nostalgic character of this famous 
Handy blues has inspired a quieter type of 
performance which has not only enabled 
better recording, but has resulted in a more 
finished performance. Most of the solos are 
better conceived and executed ; the back- 
grounds to them, mostly in the form of 
simple riffs, are more polished. 

Hutcheson’s trumpet and Phillips’ trom- 
bone choruses are particularly good ; so are 
the two by the Belgian guitarist, Jean 
Sasson, in which one gets the best oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the fine playing of the 
Dutch bassist, Jaap Sajet, whose technique 
was one of the features of the afternoon. 

Even better, however, are the ensembles 
with which the number opens and finishes. 
The quickness of the uptake and the way the 
parts fit together in this purely spontaneously 
extemporised jazz are worthy of a first-class 
American combination. 

The success of the collective improvisa- 
tion in the first chorus is also a feature of 
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Tea for Two; but mainly because of the 
greater exuberance of the rhythm section, 
which inevitably caused the rest of the band 
to play more loudly, the reproduction is not 
so good here. Nevertheless the disc has its 
outstanding moments, among them being 
Kenny Baker’s trumpet, and Carl Barri- 
teau’s clarinet solos. Barriteau is without 
doubt the finest swing clarinet player we 
have over here. 

Honeysuckle Rose and New Baby again 
suffer from not too good reproduction, but 
no one can deny one thing: this rhythm 
section certainly does swing. 

Inspired by this, Dave Wilkins gives an 
excellent account of himself and Harry 
Parry plays with plenty of abandon, even if 
what he plays is sometimes pretty frivolous 
sort of stuff. 

Woolfe Phillips doesn’t seem too sure of 
himself in Honeysuckle Rose, but makes up 
for it in New Baby. 

Aubrey Franks is for some reason not 
quite at his best in either title; but mixtures 
of good and not-so-good as these two sides 
may be, they, like all the others from this 
session, are more than worth hearing. They 
have the real spirit of jazz as well as a most 
commendable amount of really first-class 
playing. 


Tommy Ladnier and His Orchestra 


(Am. Mixed) 
***Fa-Da (Carleton) (Am. Victor OA 
030318) 


*** Really the Blues (Mezzrow) (Am. Victor 
OA030319) 
(H.M.V. Bg236—3s. 8d.) 
030318—Ladnier (tpt) with ‘‘Pops’’ King 
(soprano, cl); Mezz Mezzrow (ten); Cliff Jack- 
son (p); Teddy Bunn (g); Elmer James (b) ; 
Manzie Johnson (ds). November 28th, 1938. 

These sides owe their release to the fact 
that coloured Tommy Ladnier, having died 
in 1939, has become a collector’s idol. 

Not that Tommy was not a fine trumpet 
player. Born in 1900, he played with 
Fletcher Henderson and Noble Sissle, and 
was notable for, among other things, a 
simple, sincere style. 

He plays well in these records, which 
have the right spirit and atmosphere of the 
old New Orleans jazz and feature a good 
rhythm section. . 

But only the most ardent fans will see 
much to rave about in the soprano and 
clarinet playing of the gentleman, who, 
officially described by Victor as “ Pops” 
King, is surely none other than my bee noir 
with whinnying vibrato, Sidney Bechet. 

Equally debatable seems to be the per- 
formance of Mezz Mezzrow who, for all his 
style, has little technique and less tone. 

Thank goodness for Teddy Bunn, even 
though his only solo, apart from the intro 
to Really the Blues, is his sixteen-bars chorus 
in Ja-Da. 


Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons 
(Am.N.) 
***Cuttin’ the Boogie (Johnson, Ammons) 
(Am. Victor OA063864) 

*** Barrel House Boogie (Johnson, Ammons) 
(Am. Victor OA063863 
(H.M.V. Bg251—3s. 8d.) 

Joh nd A (p) with James F. 
Hoskins (ds). May 7th, 1941. 

Boogie-woogie piano playing is one of 
those things which you can find either deadly 
monotonous or astonishingly exhilarating. 
It depends how you react to it. 
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But even those to whom it appeals least 
will surely recognise that here are two of the 
greatest boogie-woogie pianists of the 
moment. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*** No, Papa, No (Victoria Spivey) (Am. 

Victor OA48103) 

** Rockin’ in Rhythm (Ellington, Carney, 
Mills) (Am. Victor OA67401) 
(H.M.V. Bg253—3s. 8d.) 

48103—Ellington (p) i Ba od Hodges 
(alto) ; Rudy Jackson (c/) ; ry Carney (saxes); 
Bubber Miley, Artie Whateel | (pss) 5 ; Joe Nanton 
(tmb); Fred Guy (bjo); Wellman Braud (tuba) ; 

mny Greer ( (ds). October 30th, 1928, 

67401 —Ellington (f) with Hodges (alto) ; 
Carney (bar); Barney Bigard (cl); a; 
Williams, Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins pts) ; 
Nanton, Juan Tizol (tmbs) ; “ouy (bjo) ; ksi 
(0); Greer (ds). January 1€th, 1931. 

With an identical arrangement, rather 
better played, of Rockin’ in Rhythm by 
Ellington’s band (under the name of the 
Harlem Footwarmers) still available on 
Parlophone Rg24, this rake-out from the 
same period seems superfluous. 

No, Papa, No is another matter. Although 
there is a Louis Armstrong record of the 
number on Parlophone R1767, the two 
performances are so completely different as 
to leave no grounds for comparison. 

Apart from its other attractions this 
1928 Ellington version features the late 
Bubber Miley. Trumpet players may to-day 
hit more and higher notes in a bar, but how 
many can put so much meaning into so 
few notes as Bubber could? Also, although 
as a style Tricky Sam’s (Joe Nanton to you) 
growling trombone may be considered out of 
fashion, as a method of creating an atmos- 
phere and of conveying a meaning, it has 
yet to be improved upon. 
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Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**** Uptown Blues (Lunceford) (Am. Okeh 
25755) (Approx. November, 1939) 
***Tiza (Gershwin, Kahn) (Am. Okeh 
26069) (Approx. June, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2828—3s. 8d.) 


Lunceford directing probably Willie Smith, Joe 

Ted B , Earl Carruthers, D>; 
Grissom (reeds) ; Gerald Wilson, Paul Webster, 
Snookie Young (¢p/s); Elmer Crumbley, James 
Young, Russell Bowles (imbs); Edwin Wilcox 
(p); Al Norris (g); Moses Allen (5); James 
Crawford (ds). 


At the hands of Lunceford the late George 
Gershwin’s Liza turns up as a snappy, 
vividly attired, invigorating young: stepper. 
The record is a curious mixture of the 
clipped idiom which always seems slightly 
corny to me, and phrasing which is well nigh 
perfect, but at all times it boasts the masterly 
musicianship and exciting verve which are 
long recognised features of this ensemble. 

The slower Uptown Blues is, however, the 
side. Backgrounds which are as full of 
feeling as they are elegantly played provide 
most fascinating settings for two choruses 
by Willie Smith’s swell alto and then two by 
Paul Webster’s almost equally alluring 
trumpet. The last chorus is by the ensemble, 
and the finishing touch of the melancholy 
blues character is found in the moaning of 
the low, soft-toned brass. A delightful little 
piece of scoring, beautifully played. 
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Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
** ir Mail Special (Christian, Mundy, 
ea (Am. Columbia CO 


21) 
*** Tiesday at Ten (Martin) (Am. Colum- 
bia 30648) 
(Parlophone R2827—3s. 8d.) 
30421—Goodman (cl) with Les Robinson, 
Skippy Martin, Jimmy Howarth, George Auld, 
Pete Mondello "(reeds) ; ; Bill Butterfield, Jimmy 
Maxwell, Irving Goodmap, Cootie Williams 
(tpts) ; Lou McGarity, Bob Cutshall (tmbs) ; 
Teddy Wilson (p); Mike Bryan (g); Artie 
— (b); Joe Jones (ds). Approx. March, 


150648—Goodman (cl) with Robinson, Martin, 
Gene Kinsey, Auld, Mondello (reeds) ; be Butter- 
field, Maxwell, Williams (¢?ts) ; v 
Cutshall (tmbs); Mel Powell hy Charlie 
Christian (2) ; Walter Iooss (b); Sidney Catlett 
(ds). Approx. June, 1941. 

Air Mail Special, arranged by its part- 
composer Jim Mundy, and Tuesday at Ten, 
written and arranged by alto soloist Skippy 
Martin, are both band show-off pieces, 
but even in this more flashy than sincere 
material the Goodman band comes up none 
the less refreshingly for the rest Parlophone 
have wisely given it. 

If this is not inevitably the sort of band, 
these concoctions are certainly the sort of 
tunes of which a little goes a long way, but 
taken in occasional doses they are quite 
palatable tonics, and although there is little 
real substance in either you’ve got to hand 
it to this band for knowing all the rules, as 
well as the current tricks and mannerisms, 
of swing, and for an efficiency which is none 
the less obvious because it is not put to a 
more worthwhile purpose. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 
*Struttin’ With Some Barbecue (Armstrong) 
(Am. Okeh W82037) (January 24th, 


1928) 
*** Tonesome Road (Austin, Shilkret) (V) 
(Am. Okeh 405064) (February, 


1932) 
(Parlophone R2829—3s. 8d.) 
82037—Armstrong (‘pt) with Johnny Dodds 
(cl); Kid Ory (imb); Lilian Armstrong (pf) ; 
Buddy St. Cyr (2j0) ¢ Babe Dodds (ds) and 
possibly Pete Briggs (5). 

405064—Armstrong (tpt) with Lester Boone, 
George James (altos) ; Albert Washington iten) ; 
Zilmer Randolph (tpt); Preston Jackson (imb 
Charlie Alexander (»); Mike MicKendrick (bio) ; : 
John Lindsay (b); Tubby Hall (ds). 

Lonesome Road will appeal to many mainly 
as a comedy record. In his ginny voice 
Louis introduces (personnel enthusiasts, 
note) all the musicians by name in turn and 
each has something to say in reply. 

The more enlightened will, however, 
realise that the whole idea comes from ‘the 
negro spiritual and revivalist meetings and 
that the record gives a more true to life 
than many may believe picture of what these 
meetings were actually like. Apart from 
Louis’ trumpet solo, musically nothing 
happens worth mentioning, but the record 
is well worth getting for the, it seems, quite 
unconscious, or at any rate un-selfconscious, 
insight it gives into a phase of early coloured 
life. 

There are already so many Armstrong 
records on the same lines as Barbecue that 
it was only waste of supplement space to 
have issued this one. Louis always played 
his best trumpet in those days, but he has to 
struggle against a very dull and demode 
rhythm, and there is nothing worth hearing 
in Ory’s very corny trombone or Dodd’s 
quite uninspired clarinet. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


With Christmas past and the New Year 
before us we can glance backwards over 1941 
and reflect with amazement on the enormous 
variety of recordings issued during the 
second year of the war. Particularly 
memorable are postscripts of Quentin 
Reynolds, Seaman Laskier, A. P. Herbert, 
and Lynn Fontanne’s “‘ The White Cliffs of 
Dover,” Pat Burke’s singing of “‘ Yes, My 
Darling Daughter ” and countless others. 


Humorous 


Talking of Postscripts, the January list 
contains one that has not been broadcast 
after the g o’clock news, Ronald Frankau 
is the artist, which is surely sufficient 
guarantee of the context. On the other side 
of this record is the broadcast version of 
The Man in the Street (H.M.V. 9246). 

Although it is hardly correct to have a 
postscript as an hors d’oeuvre, it will serve and 
we continue our humorous recordings with 
George Formby singing two more num- 
bers from ‘‘South American George,” 
I'd do it with a Smile and The Barmaid at the 
Rose and Crown, both of which I feel do not 
contain enough of the famous ukelele to 
satisfy Formby fans, perhaps because what 
there is, is grand (Régal MR3567). 

Arthur Askey, who has performed as so 
many insects and animals as to qualify for 
membership of the Zoo, now appears in one 
of his funniest guises. The Death Watch 
Beetle, introduced by the opening bars of 
Chopin’s Funeral March, has more than 
the usual quota of laughs, and as an Askey 
in sheep’s clothing he appears on the other 
side in The Baa Lamb—nice work, playmate 
(H.M.V. BDg84). 

If you must play Max Miller’s latest 
to a maiden aunt, I suggest the side con- 
taining That’s the Way to Fall in Love and 
When you're Feeling Lonely, which is quite 
innocuous, but on no account turn over 
to She'll Never be the Same Again, which is 
anything but. As Max says, *‘ It’s all good 
stuff, lady ” (H.M.V. BDg87). 


Dance 


And it’s all good stuff that slips under the 
needle when Victor Silvester’s Strings 
for Dancing play two popular Strauss’ 
Waltzes, Wine, Women and Song and Tales 
from the Vienna Woods on Columbia FB2746. 
These are beautifully recorded, but if they 
prove too hackneyed to please, the Ballroom 
Orchestra has a modern waltz, Lonely 
Serenade, which has already become very 
popular. The slick new quickstep, which 
forms the backing, is Jealous (Columbia 
FB2745). 

From London’s latest musical, ‘‘ Get a 
Load of This,” comes You're in my Arms 
played by Jay Wilbur and his Band, 
whilst the backing You stepped out of a 
Dream comes from the film ‘“ Ziegfield 
Girl ” (Rex 10078). ; 

From the first named show is Geraldo’s 
Ma, Ma, Maria, but it is the coupling that 
I found most attractive. J guess I'll have to 
Dream the Rest which features the singing 
of Dorothy Carless is one of the best 
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DANCE 


dance settings of this popular tune to date 
(Parlophone F1880). Also outstanding is 
the same Band’s handling of Shepherd’s 
Serenade with Len Camber and _ vocal 
chorus. The backing which does not quite 
come up to the same standard is That 
Lovely Weekend (Parlophone F1881). 

Of the several titles listed under the name 
of Harry Roy, there is none that is more 
effective than Booglie Wooglie Piggy. Mar- 
jorie Kingsley and the vocal quartette 
produce all the appropriate pig noises at 
the right moments. Mirage, which is on the 
reverse, is by the composer of “‘ Oasis,” 
Eric Winstone, and highly descriptive it 
is (Regal MR3575). 

Have you yet met Jim? He seems an unpre- 
possessing wrecker of hearts to warrant such 
a number from Jimmy Dorsey, who makes 
it something more than just another torch 
song. Turn over and you find A New Shade 


This Month's Choice 


Wine, Women and Song, Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Victor Silvester’s 
Strings for Dancing (Col. FB2746). 

Ma, Ma, Maria, I guess I’ll have to 
Dream the Rest, Geraldo and his 
Orchestra (Parlo. F1880). 

Blue Champagne, Lament to Love, 
R.A.F. Dance Orchestra (Decca 
F8020). 

Pavanne, Lover, Come back to Me, 
New Organolians (Col. FB2735). 

Intermezzo, Yesterday, Joan Merrill 
(H.M.V. BDg86). 

You're in my Arms, Wrap Yourself in 
Cotton Wool, Celia Lipton (Col. 
FB2737). 

Jim, A New Shade of Blue, Jimmy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra (Bruns. 
03266). © 

Britannia, Dizzy Accordeon, Frank 
Clarke, Leonard Rowe _ (Regal 
MR3583). 


By H.S. 














of Blue, which is most attractive (Brunswick 
03266). 

Hurry Back to Sorrento has a familiar touch 
and conjures up visions of the Italy por- 
trayed in Hollywood masterpieces. This 
and Green Eyes, the well-known rumba 
turned foxtrot, are offered by Tony Pastor’s 
Orchestra on Regal MR3581. 

Of the several records of /t’s a Small World 
from the film version of ‘‘ Hi Gang,” I 
prefer that of Ambrose, who backs it up 
with You're in my Arms, already mentioned, 
on Decca F8027. 

Take a handful—a large handful—of 
musicians from Britain’s leading bands, put 
them in the R.A.F. and there, with the 
permission of the Air Council, you have one 
of the best recording Dance Bands to-day. 
Blue Champagne and Lament to Love are the 
two titles chosen by Jimmy Miller for The 
R.A.F. Dance Band this month, and I have 
nothing but praise for his choice (Decca 
F8o20). 

Glen Miller brings out all that certain 
something which has made his band famous 


for both its tonal balance and grand 
rhythmic swing, when he plays Adios. It is 
the brass section—led by Glen with his 
trombone—-which really shows its paces. 
For his second title he takes the somewhat 
unusual course of going North rather than 
** South of the Border.”” The tune is Under 
Blue Canadian Skies, and this is just as 
interesting as his first (H.M.V. 5727. 

Edmundo Ros makes a strong appeal 
with Taboo, which brings visions of Voodoo 
Witch Doctors, Fetish signs and Spells, the 
tom-tom rhythm having a quite shattering 
effect. Fufunando, which is the second title, 
is equally unusual (Parlophone F1883). 

Not to be outdone, Don Marino Barreto 
pounds his way through Bambarito in the 
most convincing manner, and our old friend 
Green Eyes turns up in a new suit on the other - 
side of H.M.V. 5725. 


Vocal 

Sweet seventeen, daughter of Sidney 
Lipton, Celia Lipton, who comes right 
down to the audience in “ Get a Load of 
This,” gives us two of her hit tunes from 
this show, Wrap Yourself in Cotton Wool and 
You’re in My Arms. The former reminded 
me somehow of a tune with a similar theme, 
** Button up your Overcoat,” popular some 
years ago, but this only enhanced my enjoy- 
ment of Celia’s singing on Columbia 
FB2737. 

Those who seek a_ vocal setting of Inter- 
mezzo can choose between Monte Rey and 
Joan Merrill, both of whom have made 
most successful recordings of this now 
famous melody. Rey also sings Come Back 
my Love on Columbia FB2738, and Joan 
Merrill’s second is Yesterday (H.M.V. 
BDg86). My vote goes to the lady, but I 
suggest you hear both before deciding. 

* Hutch ” reverts to his more usual style 
this month to sing with his own piano 
accompaniment a new number’ That 
Lovely Weekend, and as ever puts it over in a 
most personal manner. This also applies to 
You’re in my Arms on the other side. The 
illusion, if it is such, is always that Hutch 
is singing to you alone (H.M.V. BDo82). 

Dinah Shore puts plenty of feeling into 
that well-tried favourite Honeysuckle Rose 
which is just as sweet as the title implies. 
Mocking Bird Lament 1 found as a rather 
disappointing coupling to Regal MR3569. 

If you remember the riotous film ‘“‘We’re 
Not Dressing” in which Bing Crosby 
spent most of his time with a bear, you will 
enjoy his singing of May I and Love Your 
Neighbour which have just been issued on 
Columbia DB2059. 

Vera Lynn, who has disorganised the 
hearts of the Forces with her broadcasts and 
the postal services with her fan mail, 
manages an especially intimate touch in 
I don’t want to set the world on fire and carries 
on the good work in There’s a Land of Begin 
Again (Decca F8028) 


Light Music 

There is just a trace of sadness in review- 
ing Hawaiian music at the present moment, 
when we realise that the lovely islands 
which have inspired so many beautiful 
melodies are being attacked by a race whose 
‘* music ”’ seems crude to a degree. A. P. 
Sharpe’s two titles seem oddly appropriate 
to these thoughts. However Goodbye, 
Hawaii and Memories of Hawait quickly 
dispel the gloom, and we can pay tribute 
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to Ann Canning, introduced for the first 
time as vocalist with this Band (Regal 


MR3577)- 


Felix Mendelssohn goes a long way 
from Hawaii for his titles, with Cielite Lindo 
from Venetian Canals to The Waters of 
Minnetonka is a long trip but a pleasant one 
when the Serenaders are the conductors 
(Columbia FB2739). 


I have patiently waited for a record of 
Pavanne that I like sufficiently to recom- 
mend. Well, Jimmy Leach and The New 
Organolians have supplied the want in a 
manner most satisfying, and for good 
measure throw in a lively swing version 
of Lover Come Back to Me on Columbia 
FB2735. 


Of the unaccompanied organists, once 
again Reginald Dixon gets my vote with 
his splendid Waltzing with Strauss (Regal 
MR3568). 


If an Englishman has to go Vienna-wards 
for his titles, we cannot object if two gentle- 
men from that part of the globe play tunes 
from Bonnie Scotland, especially when its 
Rawicz and Landauer with two pianos. 


If you've ever played Blue Bells of Scotland ° 


under the stern eye of a music master, think 
of it now for it’s the opening tune to Scottish 
Medley. Wee McGregor is on the reverse of 
Columbia FB2062. 

There’s many a good tune played on an 
old fiddle is true enough if the fiddle is a 
200-year-old Stradivarius and the violinist 
Albert Sandler. ‘This time he and his 
trio introduce us to some of the delightful 
music from Saint-Saen’s Samson and Delilah 
(Columbia DB2057). 

Accordeon players are not the only folk 
likely to be interested in the accordeon 
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solos of Rossini’s Britannia by Frank Clarke, 
and Frosini’s Dizzy Accordeon and the waltz 
from Faust by Leonard Rowe (Regal- 
Zonophone MR3583). 

As many listerners will know from the 
broadcast of the event on Friday, December 
12, these two were respectively the winner 
and runner-up at the 1941 National Piano- 
Accordeon Championship at the Royal 
Opera House. 

Clarke is a fifteen-year-old printer’s 
apprentice from Blackburn; Rowe is a 
mere child of ten from Wolverhampton. 





STRICT TEMPO 

Victor Silvester’s Strings for Danc- 
ing— Tales from Vienna Woods, Wine, Women 
and Song (Waltz) (Columbia FB2746). 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom 
Orchestra—TLonely Serenade (Waltz), 
Jealous (Quickstep) (Columbia FB2745). 

Some Sunny Day (Quickstep), J Guess Pll 
have to Dream the Rest (Slow Foxtrot) 
(Columbia FB2744). 

Charlie Kunz and his Ballroom 
Orchestra——_Ma, Ma, Maria (Quickstep), 
You and I (Foxtrot) (Decca F8036). 





But both these youngsters play with the 
technique and assurance of adults. Rowe’s 
clean fingering of the difficult syncopated 
passages in the piece “‘ Dizzy Accordeon ” 
is as remarkable as Clarke’s mature and 
convincing sense of interpretation. 

Under the title of The Novelty Players 
comes another of those unusual combinations 
of instruments now so popular. apanese 
Sandman and When Day is Done are both 
well known, but here we have some quite 
outstanding instrumental work to cheer 


things up (Regal MR3571). 
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Good value for money is provided by 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, who in 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 41 give us a 
sample of six of the most popular tunes of 
the moment (Parlo. F1886). Incidentally 
it may not be out of place to suggest 
re-christening these boys the “ Tiger 
R.A.F.-a-Muffins”” for like so many of 
our best entertainers they have for some 
time had wings on their shoulders. 


Encyclopaedia of Swing 


The Swing fans’ library has been brought 
a notable stage nearer completion by the 
recent publication by the Decca Record 
Company of what they describe as the 
** Encyclopaedia of Swing.” 

This book, obtainable from all record 
dealers at 2s., not only lists all the Swing 
and, as the fly-leaf describes them, “ allied 
music ” recordings issued up to and includ- 
ing August 1st, 1941, under the Brunswick, 
Decca and Vocalion labels, and still avail- 
able in these catalogues; it gives also the 
personnel for over 1,500 of these recordings. 

The ‘ Encyclopaedia ” is of course the 
Decca Co.’s counterpart of the H.M.V. and 
Parlophone personnel booklets. The pre- 
sentation of the data is, however, somewhat 
different. Instead of first listing the records 
numerically and then following on with 
separate alphabetically arranged indexes to 
artists and titles, the information is all 
contained in one alphabetical sequence. 
We are inclined to think this may be the 
more convenient method. 

We need perhaps hardly add that the 
book is once again the work of Edgar 
Jackson, assisted on this occasion by that 
other well-known authority on jazz, Leonard 
Hibbs. 





A PEACE-TIME MUSICAL 


MEMORY 


By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 


VERYONE to whom music is an essential part of their daily 

existence must cherish a memory of some outstanding event— 
an audience, and setting, all combining to provide an experience 
of the most unforgettable kind. In these times of stress and 
turmoil such memories come back to one. They often recur at 
odd moments—perhaps it is Nature’s way of compensating us for 
the anxieties of our existence in war-time. 


I wonder if a description of my loveliest experience in music 
would be of interest? Yes? Very well, then I will do my best to 
relate it to you. When I have finished I will play over my records 
of the music referred to. 


At a time when war seemed remote and was only talked about 
as a vague possibility, I attended what was called a ‘* Serenade ” 
concert in the cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral. The performers 
were a small group of strings from the orchestra of the Salisbury 
Orchestral Society, conducted by a well-known local Mus.Bac. 
I had read of these concerts being given at Mozart’s birthplace 
at Salzburg, at Canterbury, and other places, and realising their 
novelty, had often wished to attend one. Judge of my delight 
when it was announced that such a concert was to be given during 
the Friends of the Cathedral Festival at Salisbury in July, 1937. 


How I looked forward to the evening of the concert ! And how 
I fervently hoped that the weather would be fine! Luckily my 
wish was gratified, and when I entered the cloisters just before 
nine o’clock the evening was gloriously clear and warm—not a 
suspicion of wind stirred even the trees. The cloisters looked 
lovely that evening. I can still recollect how beautifully the 
rays of the sun shone through the arches making patterns of their 
graceful Early English tracery on the stone paving, and the 
coolness of the cloister garth with its dignified old trees and 
lawn. Only the twittering of the birds as they flew about the old 
stone-work broke the quietude. In such an atmosphere it needed 
but little imagination to feel back in another England—an 
England where life moved in a more leisurely and spacious 
tempo than it does to-day. The hurly-burly of life as it is lived in a 
city of the twentieth century seemed far away. It was difficult to 
imagine a more delightful setting for music. 


It was a novel sight to see the audience assembled all round 
the different walks. Some people were seated on chairs ; others on 
the stone benches. I remember that the Bishop and the Dean, as 
well as a number of other prominent personalities were present: 
The ‘‘ Godolphins ”” (members of the famous Salisbury public 
school for girls) too seated here and there among the audience 
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made picturesque spiashes of colour with their dark blue cloaks 
and scarlet lined hoods. Seating myself a little distance from the 
orchestra in the east walk I waited in eager anticipation for the 
concert to commence. What a charming view I had in frort of 
me! I could just see through the arches one of the West Front 
towers with the fleecy clouds placidly flowing across the clear 
blue sky acting as background. 


The orchestra started “ tuning up,”’ and presently the conductor 
announced through a microphone the first item: ‘‘ Serenade in 
G major—Eine Kleine Nacht-musik—Mozart.” I thought this 
an admirable choice for its title translated means “ A little light 
music.”” This composition is one of a number of such works 
Mozart specially wrote to be played at entertainments given by 
the aristocracy of the period. The four movements sounded 
enchanting played out-of-doors in the still air. The “ Allegro ” 
danced nimbly off the bows: its elegant tunefulness being 
perfectly realised. Now the “ Romanze,” sounding a deeper 
note of sentiment, went floating out across the lawn, followed by 
the stimulating ‘‘ Minuet ” with its gracious trio. The “‘ Rondo ” 
with its haunting main-theme brought to an end all too soon this 
feast of daintiness. The clarity of the playing and the buoyancy 
of the rhythm made this movement very enjoyable. Perhaps for a 
few moments in imagination I saw the cloisters people with 
shadowy figures dressed in silks and satins—the ghosts of the 
exalted personages for whom this exquisite music was originally 
written. 


The sun still shone brightly, but in the cloisters the shades of 
evening cast shadows over the greensward. The sound of an 
aeroplane passing overhead broke into my reverie. A gentle 
reminder of the practical outside world ! 


The limpid notes from the Serenade from Haydn’s early 
Quartet in F major were heard. This wistful little movement 
played on this occasion by all the violins with the other instru- 
ments playing pizzicato surely never sounded so_ beautiful ? 
This music seems to have some affinity with a lovely walled- 
garden of the past age. 


The programme took on a more solemn mood with the “Elegy” 
from Tschaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings. This inspired example 
of Tschaikovsky’s genius with its typical Russian melancholy and 
colouring fell most gratefully upon the ear. As the last notes of 
the “‘ Elegy ”’ faded into silence, the most wonderful moment of 
the whole evening occurred. At a touch of a switch every arch 
of the cloisters was brightly illuminated by hundreds of red 
electric lights, while the trees and lawn were flood-lighted in 
pale pink and silver! The effect of all this I can never forget. 
The cloisters seemed transformed into a realm of fairyland. To 
a sensitive mind magic came into the air that night. 


While I was taking in the details of this radiant spectacle the 
orchestra began Elgar’s “‘ Serenade in E minor ’”—the concluding 
item of the programme. What lovable music this is! Here is 
music redolent of the spirit of the English countryside: its rolling 
downs, the fragrant gardens in early Spring, the slow winding 
river flowing between foliage-embowered banks, the solitary 
moorlands in summer sunshine, all are to be discovered sharing 
some part in Elgar’s thoughts. I enjoy all Elgar’s compositions, 
but the first movement (Allegro paicevole) of the Serenade and 
the Andante of the Violin Concerto will always remain for me his 
most precious gifts to music. 


It was quite dark by this time, but the cloisters were bathed 
in a glow of illumination—almost too charming to describe. I 
have never seen anything approaching it in any stage production. 
I wonder what the bats thought about this intrusion upon their 
accustomed solitude? They flew round and round above the 
heads of the audience with an attitude of puzzled bewilderment. 
Bats are strange creatures, and their behaviour added a touch of 
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fantasy to the scene that was very appropriate. As I reluctantly 
rose from my chair at the close of the proceedings, another lovely 
surprise awaited me—the spectacle of the Cathedral spire com- 
pletely illuminated in white floodlights standing silhouetted 
against the dark night sky like a piece of delicately carved ivory. 
This sight held everyone spellbound. Wending my way home- 
wards across the Close Green the exquisite vision of the spire 
towering heavenwards made me look back time after time until 
it was out of sight. 


Such an evening was a musical experience of a lifetime. 


Thanks to the gramophone I can repeat this programme in my 
own room whenever I feel in the mood to do so. Let us turn out 
the lights and by the glow of the fire play the following records : 


‘* Eine kleine Nacht-musik ” (Mozart): L.S.O. (Weingartner). 
Columbia LX854-5. Weingartner takes the Andante 
(Romanze) rather quicker than is usual ; otherwise I do 
not think his version could be improved upon. 


** Serenade” (Second movement: Andante cantabile) from 
Quartet in F major, Op. 3, No. 5 (Haydn). My favourite 
recording is H.M.V. B3137 (Virtuoso Quartet)—now 
unfortunately withdrawn—but the Lener Quartet (Col- 
umbia 9658) provide a very delightful performance. 


“* Elegy ” from Serenade in C major, Op. 48 (Tschaikovsky) : 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult). H.M.V. DB3304-5. 
The only drawback of this performance is that the “Elegy” 
is split into three sections ; the playing however is very 
satisfying. 


Serenade in E minor, Op. 20 (Elgar) : L.P.O. (Elgar). H.M.V. 
DB2132-3. What a privilege to have a performance of 
this enchanting music recorded under Elgar’s own direc- 
tion! No one should be without these beautiful discs. 





Technical Articles, for the time being, owing to the wartime 
conditions, are being held over unless we receive any new 
equipment for review. 


The Technical Staff will, however, be pleased to answer any 
reader’s enquiries, but the current coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


It is worth remembering that ‘“‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio,”’ is still available, price eightpence post free, offering 
the solution to many of the common faults that occur from time 
to time. 








Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 

B s Cc z N a Paris Exhibition 1937 

Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needie 
12 for 2/53 Inc. Tas 2/54 for Inc. Tax 10 for 2/53 Inc. Tax 

Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


Telephone : lephone: 
pemamann 100 THE B.C.N. COMPANY wines 20 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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H.M.V. DELETIONS, 


The following recor ls will be deleted from the catalogue in June, 1942. 
This list. does not include every record; it aims at including those to which 
any musical significance can be attached, regardless of deficiencies in 


performance or recording. 
AMPLEFORTH ABBEY, THE SCHOLA OF, Chora! unison in 
Latin, unacc. 


{ Plainsong ~Asperges me; (6) Kyrie Eleison from Mass No. IX ‘Cum 


ubilo’’ 
C2087 4 suieee Responses to the Preface; {b) Sanctus and Benedictus 
| from Mass No. IX “Cum Jubilo’’; (c) Salve regina (Simple 
\ Tone 
r Plainsong--Second Alleluia, Verse and Sequence for Whit Sunday. 
} Plainsong—Compline: Antiphon and Psalm “Ecce Nunc’’; 
C2088 5 (6) Hymn “ Te Lucis’’; (c) Ave Regina Coelorum (Simple Tone); 
L (d) O Salutaris Hostia 
BACKHAUS, WILHELM, Pianist— 
DA944 Dedication (Love Song) Schumann-Liszt 


Don Juan-—Serenade Mozart, arr. Backhaus 
DB3221-4 Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 (Schumann), and Nachstiicke in F major 
Op. 23, No. 4 (Schumann). 


BARER, SIMON, Pianist 
DB2167 Sonetto No. 114 (del Petrarca) (Liszt) Pt. 1. 
Sonetto (del Petrarca), Pt. If and Gnomenreigen (Liszt). 
DB2375-6 Rapsodie Espagnole (Folies d’Espagne et Jota Aragonesa) (Liszt) 
and Valse oublice (Liszt) (CR). 


BEGGAR’S OPERA, Ballad Opera, by Gay and Pepusch-- 


D524 © Polly, you might have toy’d and kiss’d—Nelis and Walker; (b) My 
heart was so free--Ranalow: (c) Cease your funning—-Nelis and 
Were I laid on Greenland’s coast-—Nelis and Ranalow; (b) How 
happy could I be with either- Ranalow; (c) In the days of my 
youth-—Walker, Wvan and Austin. 

D525 Filleverv glass (Second Version)—-Heather and Chorus ; (6) Fragment-— 
“Molly Brazen ’’ (Austin)—-Lyric Theatre Orchestra; (c) Would 
I might be hang’d---Nelis, Marquesita and Ranalow and O ponder 
well—-Nelis ; (+) Let us take the road—Heather and Male Chorus ; 
(c) Before the barn-door crowing—Lock and Chorus. 

D526 Thus when the swallow--Nelis; (6) If the heart of a man—-Ranalow; 
(c) Virgins are like the fair flower—Nelis and A fox may steal 
your hens, sir—Austin: (6) I'm bubbled, I’m bubbled—-Nelis and 
Marquesita: (c) ©! what pain it is to part—Nelis and Ranalow. 

BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 

C1942 My Darling Waltz (The Gypsy Baron-—J. Strauss). 

D1593 Capriccio Italien, Op. 15. Pts. T and IT (Tchaikovsky). 

E463 Don Giovanno- Overture (Moz. art). 

BOCKELMANN, RUDOLF, Bass-Baritone— 

C2179 Wotan’s farewell and Magic Fire Music (Walkiire--Wagner). German. 

Berlin State Opera Ovch. cond. by Clemens Schmalstich. 
BOHMER, EWALD, Baritone-——(with Berlin State Opera Orch.)— 
B3781 (Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja! (Zauberfléte—Mozart). 


Ein Madchen oder Weibchen (Zauberfléte—Mozart). 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH. 
DB2616-20 Also Sprach Zarathustra (Thus spake Zarathustra), Op. 30. 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(R. Strauss. 


DB2077 Bacchanale from Ballet Music (Samson and Delilah—Sant-Saens). 
DB3093-4 King Lear—Overture. Pts. I to III. (Berlioz). (CR’. Prince Igor — 
Polovtsi March. Act 3. (Arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). (Borodin). 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
DB2144 Quartet No. 13 in B flat major, Op. 130 6th. Mov (Beethoven). 
BUSCH STRING QUARTET 
DB2102-4 Quartet No. 1 in F major. Op. 18. No. 1 (Beethoven). 
CARUSO, ENRICO (the late), Tenor— 
DA106 Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi mai. Italian. (Puccin). 
Guardann’ a luna (Lovely moon). Neapolitan. (V. de Crescenzo). 
DB118 Cavalleria Rusticana—Addio alla madre. Italian. (Mascagni). 
Macbeth—-Ah ! la paterna mano. Italian. (Verdi). 
DB127 Nero--Ah! mon sort (Alas, my destiny). French. (Rubinstein). 
Eugen Onégin—Echo lointain (Lenski’s aria). French. (Tschaikovsky) 
DB145 Reine de Saba-——-Préte-moi ton aide. French. (Gounod), 
La Procession. Freach. (Franck). 
CASALS, PAU, ‘Cellist 
DA915 Air and Variations on a theme from “ The Magic Flute.’’ With CORTOT 
( Pianoforte)— Air and Variations 1 to 4. (Beethoven). 
DA916 Variations 5 to 7. 
ELMAN, MISCHA, Violinist- 
DA1010 Souvenir (piano acc. by R. Bauman). (Drdla). 
Kaléidoscope, Op. 50, No. 9—Orientale. (Cui). 
ENGLISH SINGERS, THE (Unccompanied)-- 
E405 Farmer's Son, A (arr. Vaughan Williams). 
Now is the Month of Maying. (Morley). 
FISCHER, EDWIN, Pianist--- 
DA4401 Chaconne. Pts. I and Il (Handel). (CR). 
Prelude and Fugue in E Flat major. (Bach-Busoni). (CR). 
DB2377 Fantasia in C minor K.39€. Pts. I and II. (Mozart). (CR). 
FLAGSTAD, KIRSTEN, Soprano— 
DA1514 = { Creation’s Hymn (Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur). (Piano acc.). 
| and Ich liebe dich (I love thee). (Piano acc.). (Beethoven). 
Der Gynger en Bat pa Bélge (There goes a bene on the waves), Op. 69, 
DA1515 No. In Norwegian. (Piano acc. ). (Grieg) 


Lys Nat (Bright Night), Op. 70, No. 3. 
(Grieg). (CR) 


In Norwegian. 


(Piano acc.). 
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DAI1516 Et Hab, Op. 26, No. 1. In Norwegian. (Piano acc.). (Gri 

Lykken mellem to mennesker. In Norwegian. (Piano acc. hg ‘adaias). 
DA1524 Songs my mother taught me. (Piano acc.). (Dvorak). 

When I have sung my songs. (Charles). 


Lohengrin—Euch Liiften (Elsa’s Song to the Breezes). 
2). In German. (Wagner). 
DA1623 Walkiire—Du bist der Lenz (Thou art the Spring). 
{ In German. (Wagner). 


(Act Il Scene 


(Act I, Scene 3), 


DB3441 % Perfido, Op. 65, Pts. I to IV (with Philadelphia Orch. cond. by 
DA1625 Ormandy). (Beethoven). (CR). 
GERHARDT, ELENA, Mezzo-Soprano- 
( Feldeinsamkeit (In Summer Fields), i. German (with Piano). (Brahms). 
D2009 4 Nachtigall (The Nightingale); Standchen (Serenade) (with Piano). 
(Brahms). (CR). 
DA835 Vor dem Fenster. (At the window). German with Piano. (Brahms). 
Die Forelle (The Trout). German with Piano. (Schubert). 
DB1021 Von ewiger Liebe, Op. 43, No.1. German with Piano, (Brahms). 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, German with Piano. (Brahms). 
HEIFETZ, JASCHA, Violinist. 
DB290 Ronde des lutins (Dance of the goblins) (wit Piano). (Bazzini). 
Scherzo tarantelle, Op. 16 (with Piano). (Wieniawski). 
JANSSEN, HERBERT, Baritone 
Traum durch die Dammerung (Dream in the Twillight), Op. 29, No. 1. 
In German. (Piano acc.). (R. Strauss). 
DA1581_ < Die Nacht (night). Op. 19. No. 3. In German. (Piano Acc.) 
| (R. Strauss). 
L Allerseelen (All Souls’ Day), Op. 10, No, 8. In German. (R. Strauss). 
DA1591 Zueignung (Devotion), Op. 10, No. 1. In German. (Piano acc.), (R. 
Strauss). . 
DB3496 Der Wegweiser (The Signpost) and Das Wirtshaus (The Inn). (Nos. 20 
and 21) from the ‘Winterreise’? Song Cycle, Op. 89 (Schubert). 
(Sung in German.) (Piano acc. by Gerald Moore.) (CR). 
JERITZA, MARIA, Soprano 
DA972 Tosca—Vissi d’arte, vissi d'amore. Italian. (Puccini). 
Thais-—L’amour est une verturare. French. (Massenet). 
LAMBERT (CONSTANT) STRING ORCHESTRA 
C2908 Serenade (for Frederick Delius on his Sixtieth Birthday). (Warlock.) 
LAMOND, FREDERIC, Pianist— 
D1621 Etude de Concert (Liszt) and The Erl King (Schubert-Liszt). 
D1831-2 Sonata in A flat, Op. 26. (Beethoven). 
LEIDER, FRIDA, Soprano- 
D1547 {Ben —Ah! silaliberté. Act III. In French (Gluck) 
Don Giovanni—Or sai chi l’onore In Italian (Mozart) 
Starke Scheite schichtet mir dort (Pile on pile of mightiest logs)-- Act 3 
J eo s Immolation) (G6tterdammerung) In German 
D2025 Duet with ELFRIEDE MARHERR-WAGNER Gétterdammerung — 
Sc meatet eures Jammers jauchzenden (Silence the grievous wail)— 
Act 3 In German (Wagner) (CR) 
{ Gétterdammerung —-O ihr, der Eide heilige Hiiter! (O ye, of vows the 
D2026 heavenly guardians !)—-Act 3 In German (Wagner) 
) Gotterdammerung— -Fliegt Heim, ihr Raben! (Fly home, ye ravens ') 
—-Act 3. In German. (Wagner. ) (CR). 
“ LEVITZKI, MISCHA, Pianist 
D1383 Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6. (Liszt). 
n1489 La Campanella (Paganini-Liszt) and Staccato Etude. (Rubinstein.) 
E537 Sonata in A major (L.345) (Scarlatti) and Ecossaise (Beethoven). 
LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
C2722-3 Three Men Suite (Eric Coates). Pts. I to IIT (cond. by Composer). Wood 
Nymphs Suite—Valsette (Eric Coates) (cond. by Composer.) 
LJUNGBERG, GOTA, Soprano— 
Parsifal— Herzeleide, Pt. I—-Ich sah’ das Kind (Kundry, Act 2) (Wagner: ) 
DB862 Parsifal—Herzeleide, Pt. 1I-—Seit Ewigkeiten harre ich deiner( Kundry 
L Act 2). German. (Wagner). 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Motives from “ The Ring of the Nibelungs *’ (Wagner). 
C2237 Nos. 1 to 22 and Nos. 2% to 48. 
C2238 Nos, 49 to 71 and Nos. 72 to 90. 


-66 Symphony in G major, No. 92 (B. & H.) ‘he “Oxford’’) (Haydn), 


D1777 Gétterdammerung (Wagner) Siegfried’s journey to the Rhine. 
D1797 Walkiire (Wagner) Magic Fire Music. Eight Russian Fairy Tales (Liadov) 
D2010 Night on the bare mountain (Moussorgsky). 
DB1683 Polovtsi March (Prince Igor—Borodin). 
Doubinushka (arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). 
MARTINELLI, GIOVANNI, Tenor-- 
Rigoletto—-La donna @ mobile (Woman is fickle). Italian. (Verdi). 
DA842 Tosca—E lucevan le stelle (Stars wer? shining). Italian. (Puccini). 
MELBA, DAME NELLIE (the late), Soprano— 
DB943 Bohéme—Addio di Mimi (Mimi's farewell). Jtalian. (Puccini). 
Farewell Speech (recorded at Covent Garden, June 8, 1926). 
MENGES, ISOLDE, Violinist— 
D1371 Sonata in A major (Handel). (Piano acc.). 


E444 Chanson hindoue (Sadko—-Rimsky-Korsakov). (Piano acc.) 
Hymn to the Sun (Cog d’Or—Rimsky-Korsakov). (Piano acc.) 


MENUHIN, YEHUDI, Violin— 

La Folia, Pts. I and II (Piano acc. bv H. Giesen). 

Notturno and Tarantella, Op. 28, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Gazelle.) (Szymanowski) (CR). 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Kreisleriana (F. Kreisler). 

Caprice viennois (Kreisler) and Tambourin chinois (Kreisler). 

DB2439-42 Verklirte Nacht (Transfigured Night), Op. 4 (Schénberg). 


DB1501 


(Corelli). 
DB2871 


(Piano acc, by Marce! 


Conducted by 
DB2352 
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MOISEIWITSCH, BENNO, Pianist— 

C3002-3 Tannhiuser—Overture (Wagner-Liszt). 
E528 Pastorale e Capriccio—Pastorale (Scarlatti). 

Pastorale e Capriccio—Capriccio (Scarlatti). 
NEW LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
An American in Paris (with George Gershwin). 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
D1711-15 Ein Heldenleben (H2ro’s Life), Op. 40 (R. Strauss). 
PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN, Pianist 
Flying Dutchman—Spinning Chorus, Pts. I and II (Wagner-Liszt). 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
DB1706-7 Pome d’extase (Poem of Ecstasy). Op. 54 (Scriabin). 
DB1789 Chorale-Prelude (Aus der Tiefe rufe ich) (Bach). 


PONSELLE, ROSA, Soprano—. 


€1698-9 


DA1253 


DB1276 Duet with TELVA—Norma—Mira, O Norma. Italian (Bellini). 
PRO ARTE QUARTET (MM. Onnou, Halleux, Prevost, Maas) 
DB2148 Concerto a quatre, No. 5 (“* L’estro armonico’’) (Vivaldi). 
RHEINGOLD, DAS (The Rhinegold) (Wagner). 
D1546 Alberich steals the Gold—Dawn over Valhalla. (Scene II). L.. Trenton- 
E. Suddaby-N. Walker-A. Fear and Wotan and Loge descend into 
Nibelheim (Scene III) (London Symphony Orch., cond. by Albert 
Coates). In German (W. Widdop-K. MacKenna-H. Fry-A. Fear). 
ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 
C1469 Shepherd Fennel’s Dance (Balfour-Gardiner). 
“ The Sleeping Beauty ’’—Panorama (Tchaikovsky). 
RUBINSTEIN, ARTHUR, Pianist—Concerto in B flat major, 
D1746-50 Op. 83 (Brahms). 
Mullato Doll (Moreninka). (b) Broken Doll (Pobresinka); (c) Polichin- 
DB1762 elle (Villa-Lobos). 


Triana (Suite ibérienne) (Albeniz) (CR). 
DB2450 Tombeau de Couperin—Forlane (Debussy) (CR). 
Prelude in A minor (Debussy) (‘‘ Pour le Piano,’’ No. 1, 1901), 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (cond. by Alfred 


ertz)— 
Valse de Concert (Glazounov) Op. 47. 


D1492 
SCHIPA, TITO, Lyric Tenor— 
DA751 Jota, Spanish. (Manuel de Falla). 
Madrigal espafiol. Spanish (J. Huarte). 
DA870 Lakmé—Fantaisie aux divins mensonges (Idle fancies) French (Delibes), 


Werther—Pourquoi me réveiller ? (Ossian’s song). French.; (Massenet), 
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SCHNABEL. ARTHUR and KARL ULRICH SCHNABEL, Pianists 
DA1646-7 Lebensstiirme (Characteristic Allegro in A minor), Op. 144 (Schubert). 
Military Marches (Schubert). For one piano. 


DB3527 G minor, Op. 49, No. 2 and D major, Op. 51, No. 1. 
DB3528 E flat, Op. 51, No. 3 and G major, Op. 51, No. 2. 
SCHONE, LOTTE, Soprano 
E503 Signore, ascolta! (Turandot-Puccini). Jn Italian. 
Death of Lid (Turandot-Puccini). In Italian. 
SCHORR, FRIEDRICH, Bass-Baritone— 
D1355 Wie aus der Ferne. In German. 
SCHUMANN, ELISABETH, Soprano ' 
Die heiligen drei Kénige aus Morgenland (The Three Holy Kings) 
D1632 (R. Strauss). In German. (Vienna State Opera Orch.) 
O hatt’ ich Jubals Harf’ (O had I but Jubal’s lyre) (Joshua-Handel). 
DB3654 Oh! quand je dors. In French (Liszt). 
Wiegenlied—Schlaf ein, holdes kind. Jn German (Wagner). 
SERKIN, RUDOLF, Pianist— 
C2879-81 Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (Appassionata) (Beethoven). 


SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE 
DB4801-2 Thamar (Balakireff). 
DB4874-76 La Mer (Debussy). 

SUGGIA, GUILHERMINA (’Cellist)— 
D1518-20 Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra in D major (Haydn). 
DB1083 Kol Nidrei, Op. 47 (Bruch). 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
C2905 Austrian Peasant Dances (arr. Schoneherr). 
D2044-49 Symphonie Fantastique (Berlioz). 

THIBAUD, JACQUES, Violinist— 


DB904 Romance in F, Op. 50, (piano acc. by H. Craxton) (Beethoven) 
VIRTUOSO STRING QUARTET ; 

C1662 Introduction and Allegro for Harp, with Strings and Woodwind accom. 

(Ravel) (with J. Cockerill, R. Murchie, and C. Draper). 

C1663 Introduction and Allegro for Harp, etc. 
Novelette—No. 3 (F. Bridge). 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY ‘‘ SPECIAL ’’ CHOIR 

C2252 St. Matthew Passion—Recit.: Now from the sixth hour; Chorale : 


If I should e’er forsake Thee and Recit.: Now at that feast ; Chorus: 
Let Him be crucified. 
WIDDOP, WALTER, Tenor— 
E566 If with all your hearts (Elijah—Mendelssohn). 
Then shall the righteous shine forth (Elijah—Mendelssohn). 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible 
to print lengthy letters, for space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number of those below are abbreviated. 
Write on one side of the paper only, and give full name and address, even if 
nom-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed 
in letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE,. 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Reverberations and the Future of the Gramophone 


I. am glad that Mr. Cyril C. Buckle, in referring last month to my 
October article ‘‘ Reverberation in Orchestral Recording,” noted the 
significance of my use of the term “‘ eaves dropping ” at a concert-hall 
entrance to denote the sort of result we should aim at with present 
systems of recording. I entirely agree that this is the most we can 
expect from monaural channels of reproduction. I am also glad that 
he stressed the importance of “careful placing” and “ intelligent 
mixing ” of microphones in creating a record possessing ‘‘ presence.” 

Stereophonic or binaural reproduction, making use of two or more 
sound channels, does, of course, effect a tremendous improvement. 
Pending a commercial application, however, the most we can do is to 
concentrate on getting the best from monaural methods and it is 
obvious that the factors emphasised by Mr. Buckle and myself are 
pre-eminent in achieving this. To quote from an article, “ Binaural 
Transmission,” in The Wireless World (May, 1941) . . . “ occasionally 
the quality enthusiast is treated to a programme (recording) of out- 
standing excellence, having that touch of realism and perspective which 
is normally lacking. . . . When this happens it will usually be found 
that there is.a long reverberation time in the hall or studio. .. . 
Sounds are arriving at the microphone more than once and in different 
phases and we are, in fact, being given a foretaste of the type of quality that 
the true binaural transmission might age ll (Italics are mine.) 

Lest British readers should be disappointed with the quality of 
sound in Disney’s “‘ Fantasia,” I should point out that wartime exigencies 
have prévented the elaborate, three-way sound track, incorporating 
volume expansion, which constitutes the real acoustic advance in this 
(lm, from being used in this country. Instead a “ specially combined 
cinglé sound ‘track ” is employed. Another simplified track, known as 
“ vitasound containing volumé expansion, but minus the stereo- 
phonic elemerit—is used in the Warner Bros. theatres throughout the 
United States. It would appear, then, that the track sent across the 


Atlantic, while undoubtedly above the average in quality, is yet bereft 
of the two major technical advances which may well make “Fantasia” 
a landmark in the development of high-quality reproduction. 

I am indebted to a description in The Wireless World (November, 
1941), for these facts ve ‘‘ Fantasia.’ Hope of a feasible application of 
stereophonic technique to broadcasting—by combining frequency and 
amplitude modulation in one carrier and thus obviating the difficulty 
of finding space, in an over-crowded frequency. spectrum, for two 
— channels—was the subject of the May, 1941, article previously 
cited. 

In conclusion, I should like to identify myself with Mr. Buckle’s 
forecast in the last paragraph of his December contribution. Several 
years ago I published an essay in The Musical Times entitled “ Exit the 
Performer ?” in which, basing my arguments on the development of 
* synthetic sound,” I envisaged an era when composers, freed from the 
necessity.. of employing the many uncontrollable human and other 
links between the conception of their work and its impact upon the 
listener, and eschewing notation, scores, instrumentation, etc., would 
work directly upon the sound material. The “ synthetic ” sound track 
would then be printed in facsimile and reproduced by standard 
amplifiers and speakers in the more or less constant acoustic conditions 
of our homes. Yes, there is a great future for the gramophone if 
composers and technicians get together and co-operate. 

Patric STEVENSON, R.A.F.V.R. 


Dear Sirs,—May I say my final word on the vexed question of 
reverberation ? I should like to see adopted as standard the 
‘* ingredients ’’ used in Beecham’s “ Espajia ” (Col. LX880) and I am 
pleased to note that most are to be found in those of the new Halle 
series made in Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester. Incidentally this 
is not only my personal opinion, but is shared by many keen collectors 
with whom I am in close touch. 

Somerset. Moore Orr. 


Reviews—Musical or Technical Details ? 


With all respect for your reviewers, I am in complete agreement with 
the last paragraph of Mr. Moore Orr’s letter (Nov.). The bulk of 
your readers do not require such descriptions of the music unless it be 
a new or comparatively unknown.work. Nor do we require an account 
of how the music affects the particular emotions of your reviewers. 
It is our own reactions and emotions with which we are concerned. 
What we want to know is whether the performance is good, bad or. 
indifferent,, what the surface is like and whether the work can be 
played with thorn or fibre or must one use steel. A case in point is the 
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review of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 2 (“ Little Russian”) (Oct.) ‘The 
last paragraph states, “I have not dared to affront such a recording 


with fibre.” Why? Is it impossible? We are not told. _ Will not one- 


of the tough thorns play it? I beg to say that if any thorn will play it, 
we should be told. Steel may make it almost intolerable to the sensitive 
ear but thorn would make it tolerable, possibly. Please understand 
I am not anti-steel. I am not a thorn fanatic, but I prefer thorn, if 
the records can be played with such needles. 

“ CLARITY.” 


Sibelius, Bridge, Ireland, Bax 


I hope other readers beside myself have taken A.R.’s advice and 
have explored the recent Sibelius songs published by Decca for them- 
selves. No doubt temperamental affinity has some influence, but I 
found them exceedingly beautiful. 

We have much to thank Decca for in the way of English music. 
Would it be possible to let us have records of the “ Sea Suite” by 
Bridge and “ London Pieces ” by Ireland, also a Bax tone poem and 
the shorter works of others of our composers ? Now Lamond is playing 
for Decca will he not record the Ireland Sonata which I believe he is 
fond of ? Goossens has been entirely overlooked. 

Luton, Beds. H. T. MAnn. 


Even in Far Iran 


Up to just over a year ago, I was working in Iran and while there I 
ordered about twenty discs. In this I was guided by the criticisms I had 
read in the GRAMOPHONE, and every record came up to my expectations. 
For this I have to thank your reviewers. It may surprise you to know 
that even Iran has. its gramophone societies, and one of the most 
popular forms of entertainment were the record concerts given at 
Abadan, Mazjid-i-Sulieman, etc. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Ridout, will be interested to know that I 
have access to the Odeon records he mentions, including McCormack’s 
* Celeste Aida,” and “ Spirto Gentile,” and “ Your tiny hand is 
frozen,” with “‘ Pianto del Core.” Discs by other singers include 
Dearth’s “‘ Eri Tu,”’ and “* Wolfram’s Address,” Ivor Foster’s “‘ Werner’s 
Parting Song,” and “ Thora”—an unusual combination, Walter 
Hyde’s “ Lohengrin’s Farewell,” and ‘‘ The Flower Song.” All these 
records, and very many more, belonged to my grandfather, who right 
from the early days was a keen collector, and they are in good condition. 

Birmingham. R. C. ARCHER. 


A National Record Library 


Some Fundamental Considerations on the Foundation of a 
Permanent Library of Gramophone Record Matrices 

Eprror’s Note.—We have prinied various pleas for the foundation of a 
National Library (or Museum) of Records, to which subject this further con- 
tribution..adds the point that matrices should be the basis of the collection. We 
print this, net because we feel that publicity for the proposal is likely to produce 
any result in: wartime, -but because against such time-as it might be-possible to 
take some livelier action it will be as well to have for reference such thoughts and 
arguments as may have been accumulating for careful collation and to provide 
the most complete survey when the time ripens. 

I do not know what, if anything, has been done in this matter or what 
thought, if any, has been devoted to the problem, but it certainly 
seems to be an idea worthy of study. 

If it were possible to enlist the sympathies of an organisation such 
as the Carnegie Trust funds might be forthcoming. 

The question for them to decide is this: ‘‘ Is the preservation of the 
recorded musical talent, which has been placed in one form or another 
on gramophone records, an object worthy in itself of attainment?” 

That is intended to eliminate all commercial considerations, which 
indeed have landed us in the situation where we stand to-day with 
large numbers of records of historical value being removed from the 
reach of the purchasing public, with no safeguard that they will ever 
again be available. 

If then a favourable answer is obtained to this question I envisage 
the foundation of an organisation whose purpose would be: 

To collect and maintain :— 

(1) A collection of literature relating to gramophone records ; more 
precisely to enable a complete survey to be undertaken of all the records 
ever made whether published or unpublished, with a view to obtaining 
matrices, or, where these cannot be obtained, actual copies of the 
records themselves to be transformed back into matrices, in all those 
cases where it is deemed that the particular work recorded is of per- 
manent historic value. é 

This would rule out all music of a purely ephemeral interest, such 
as dance tunes, jazz, swing and so forth. 
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(2) A collection of matrices based on the above survey. 

(3) To acquire the right to press working copies of any of the above 
matrices and to sell the same. ; 

It should be borne in mind that the output of to-day is of potential 
historic value to-morrow so that when we have caught up with the 
past the output of to-day must be surveyed by a standing committee 
who will decide what is worthy of preservation. 

Rosert J. NATHAN. 
Letters in Brief 


Mr. FREDERICK BURDEN, Jnr. (Peacehaven), agrees with Mr. 
Louis A. J. Barbé’s letter (Oct.) that more records should be used in 
“Good Old Timers” programmes by the B.B.C. He himself has several 
records of Margaret Cooper which could have been used instead of 
impersonations. He also endorses the idea of a national library of 
these old recordings. 

Mr. ROBERT J. NATHAN (London, S.W.7), wants us to record 
that, after surveying twenty-seven gramophone stores in the centre of 
London, he can only find one that has fallen, the rest having survived 
recent events without serious damage. But we know of at least two 
wholesale depots wiped out, and our sympathies go to these and to the 
all too numerous provincial dealers up and down the country who have 
suffered at enemy hands. 

Mr. MALCOLM WHITE (St. Albans) is an admirer of Edgar 
Jackson’s jazz review pages, and is perturbed that he never sees letters 
from readers on the subject. He makes the astonishing accusation 
that we “‘ receive letters on jazz but don’t print them,” with the alter- 
native suggestion that “‘ none of your readers are sufficiently interested 
in jazz to want to write to you about it,” which he finds difficult to 
believe. Then he thinks that “ jazz readers are too awed by the pre- 
ponderance of classical feeling in your pages to bring themselves to 
write to you.” His accusation is unjustified, and readers may smile 
or squirm at the other suggestions as they feel inclined. 

Mr. ARTHUR JORDAN (Bournemouth) endorses A.R.’s plea for 
a recording of Butterworth’s “‘ Shropshire Lad ” Rhapsody, following 
the Decca Roy Henderson vocal records (Nov.). He has asked H.M.V. 
for this many times, as well as the Carnaval Overture (Glazounov), 
Dream Pantomime, Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck), and Stanford’s 
Irish Rhapsody, No. 1. 


Mr. A. DIAMANT, of 10 Alma Square, London, N.W.8, is willing to 
negotiate the formation of a “‘ Soviet Music Society.” He appeals to the 
companies to release the American recordings of Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony and his String Quartet, Op. 49, also Prokofiev’s String 
Quartet, and to record the Khachatourian Piano Concerto. 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Acting on the suggestion of a reader, Mr. F. A. Potter, we will give this 
feature a trial, subject to available space. Readers are invited to give short lists 
of their favourite—or exceptional—records, with 8- or 10-word reasons why they 
appeal ; records without reasons mean nothing. The first category is Opera, of 
which specimen commendations follow. Mr. Potter suggests (and we agree) 
that correspondence arising out of these selections should be between readers 
themselves, thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. So we will 
print full names and addresses of writers. Letters, marked “ Readers’ Choice,” 
must reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we do not 
necessarily endorse views printed here, and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy 


lists. 
OPERA 
From Mr. F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Rd., Horsham, Sussex : 
H.M.V.—C1625. Ivar Andresen. Two bass arias from “‘ Magic 
Flute ” by a truly noble voice. ‘ 
H.M.V.—DB219. De Luca. Di Provenza (La Traviata) ; Dio 
possente (Faust). De Luca at his best. : 
H.M.V.—DB2914. Gigli. Romanza di Federico (L’Arlesiana) ; 
Panis Angelicus (Franck), Shows that Gigli still leads in 
artistry and tone. 
H.M.V.—DB1437. Chaliapin. 


Le veau d’or (Faust) ; Serenade 
(Faust). Chaliapin at his zenith. “‘ The Calf of Gold ” is here 
done for all time. 


H.M.V.—C2217. Anna Rozsa. Ah! fors’ é@ lui (La Traviata). 
Violetta’s aria rendered in dazzling style. ‘ 
Parlo.—E11353. Stignani. O Aprile (Samson and Delilah). 
Faultless example of this beautiful aria. es 
H.M.V.—D2088. Kipnis. TI lacerato spirito (Simon Boccanegra) ; 
La calunnia (Barber of Seville). Music, voice, reproduction all 
combined to make a perfect record. , 

H.M.V.—DBi461.. Rethberg. Arias from Ballo in Maschera. 
Alas! a cut-out. These sad though beautifully expressive arias 
never better rendered. A record for connoisseurs. 











